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The Short Cut to Learning 
i fehi| You've Been Waiting for 





Learn Anything 
FASTER..more easily 


with the revolutionary 


DORMIPHONIC MEMORY TRAINER 


The Great Scientific Discovery that Works For You .... Awake and Asleep 
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Train NOW as HEAVY EQUIPMENT 


OPERATORS 


PUT YOURSELF IN THE DRIVER'S SEAT! 








4 ‘The most tremendous highway building program in his- 
tory is under way bridges, dams, houses, factories, are spring- / 
ing up all across the nation. ... ‘The construction industry is Booming as 
“ never before. And You can have a box seat for this greatest show on earth! 
\ You will be trained thoroughly for modern heavy equipment operation. 
MG Learn to master heavy equipment such as: tractors, scrapers, graders, carry~ 
alls. Engineering fundamentals ... . blueprint reading . . . operating controle 
... diesel engine operation . . . highway construction, etc. 
If you are between 17 and 45, you can get into Heayy Equipment, NOW- 
regardless of your present position, training or income. Nationwide place-. 
ment service available upon completion. We help you with financing. 


Master Heavy Equipment Operation: 


© Tractors © Blueprint Reading 

© Scrapers © Operating Controls 

© Graders © Equipment Operation 
© Rollers © Field Maintenance 

© Bulldozers © Diesel Engine Operation 
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Engineering Fundamentals * Highway Construction, Ete. 


Immediate nationwide placement service available without charge upon 
completion Training starts at home. 


in If age 17 to 45, signify interest at once. Mail coupon below. 


SEND FOR: FREE HEAVY EQUIPMENT TRAINING 
INFORMATION Northwest Schools, Inc. Dept. GP-58 


4) Best 47th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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ONCE IN A BLUE MOON .............. Norman L. Knight —48 


Tt was a doubly-embarrassing ,situation for Llrai, the noted 
Martian author. Counselor Sarrasen, leader of this expedition, 
resented his presence, and tolerated him only because he had 
been ordered to do so. Sarrasen, a non-telepath, disliked all 
Martians. But, worst of all, the world which they were to ex- 
plore turned out to be the very planet which had been the lo- 
cale of a romance Ilrai had written decades ago. And now he 
) found that a group of Harthlings, seeking utopia, had taken 
his fantasy for fact! 


SHORT STORIES 
THE COFFIN SHIP 2..sccccccscscccccscveceee Bul Wesley 


One man, and one man only, was awake on this star-ship. And 
that single man was the one who knew nothing about the 
ship, and had no idea as to why he had awakened, or what he i 
was expected to do about the fact. \ 


DAY OF THE GLACIER ............eeeee008 RA. Lafferty 24 


The Fifth or ‘Zurichthal glaciation of the Pleistocene began on 
the morning ‘of April 1, 1962. That was when the snow started 
falling. Amd it didn’t stop... 


PURITAN PLANET .......-0222-000+0002 Carol Emshwiller 37 i 


The people of Brotherhood couldn’t kill a man—even a man as | 
dangerous as they considered Morgan to be. But they could do | 
Sone eae stand there and let him suffocate in his wrecked | 
ship... 


DEPARTMENTS 
THE EDITOR’S PAGE .............. Robert A. W. Lowndes 23 


What's holding science fiction back from literary recognition? 
Well, one thing might be “The Plot, The Plot!” 


THE LAST WORD: vis. cp tau satiss \ satebadhassehuneseseeehielLe 


Your Reckoning on the September issue, and your comments 
on the question of fan departments, etc. 
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end YOUR FISH 1S CAUGHT! Takes only one second to re-set trig- § 
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‘The Coffin 


Ship 


by Bill Wesley 


illustrated ‘by Emsh 


Cy Munson was a lone man awake on 
a star-ship where everyone else slept- 
Why had he awakened? And if some- 
one had had to awaken, why did it 
have to be the one person who knew 
nothing about the ship, and had no 
idea of what he was supposed to do? 


Y MUNSON’S first 

awareness was of a faint 
- whirring sound coming 
through miles and miles of cot- 
ton. He struggled to dissolve 
the cotton, then there was noth- 
ing but space—limitless black 
space, and the whirring sound 


coming from somewhere be- 
yond, He sent out long ten- 
tacles, searching, listening, feel- 
ing. Nothing but space, He 
pulled. them in, sent them out 
in other directions. Nothing but 
space. Space .and the whirring 
sound. Nothing else? Yes. 


Were the other sleepers about to awake? 





There was something. A faint 
light, like a distant star. He 
sent a tentacle toward the star. 
It was spinning, blinking—like 
a sun with one black side, ro- 
tating. It grew larger. He drew 
in his tentacles. He could see 
it clearly now. It wasn’t a sun. 
It was a light. A yellow, blink- 
ing light; and it was right over 
his chest. 

He closed his eyes tightly, 
then opened them again, con- 
centrating on the light. It 
stopped blinking and he saw 
that it was a push button. Un- 
der it was a printed sign. Mun- 
son strained his eyes, his brain, 
and slowly read the words, 
Push this button immediately 
on awakening. 

He tried to flex his fingers. 
_ They seemed lifeless, as did his 
arms. He twisted his body to 
see he was free. He felt noth- 
ing—no bonds, no clamps... 
He forced his fingers to move 
—only a little at first, then 


more as his blood circulation ~ 


picked up. Slowly he bent his 
arm at the elbow and placed 
his index finger on the yellow 
button. Then, summoning all 
his strength, he pushed. =~ 
A softer, brighter light came 
on all around him and the yel- 
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low light went off. He saw oth- 
er push buttons, and other 
printed signs; and he saw the 
walls of the “coffin”. ; 


E MOVED his head from 
side to side, checking his 
physical coordination and look- 
ing for the source of the 
whirring sound. A faint breeze 
stirred against his cheek; it 
came from a vented opening 
beside him. The whirring was 
the sound of an air conditioner. 
Slowly, and with great effort, 
Cy Munson read the other 
printed signs. 
Lie still until you. feel 
strength in your muscles. Talk 


| 
| 
. 


~ 


to yourself if you like. Try not 


to sneeze or cough. 


Regulate temperature with 


this dial. 

Do not become impatient. 
Automatic controls have al- 
ready been triggered. If you 
are the first to awaken there 
will be a delay of fifteen min- 


“utes while the outside chamber 


is brought up to living condi- 
tions. You will be released au- 
tomatically when it is safe. 
This ts a third level com- 
partment. When released, you 


will find yourself four feeb 


PPS ore: he 
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above the floor: Watch your 
step. 

* Emergency button, Depress 
only if you feel extreme dis- 
comfort, or if thirty minutes 
has elapsed since pressing yel- 
low button. 

Thirty minutes? How would 
he know?-He had no watch. 
Was he supposed to count? He 
could hardly think; where the 
devil was he anyway? 

Vaguely Munson remem- 
bered climbing aboard the 
spaceship. He remembered’ the 
crowd, waving—the television 
cameras—“Old Beanpole” 
Simpson smiling at him from 
' the speakers’ platform. .. 


RADUALLY, memory 
came to him, then realiza- 
tion. He was in a spaceship 
bound for—bound for where? 


What the dickens was the name . 


of the place? Capella. That was 
it. Supposed to be like the sun 
—and with planets, the sci- 
entists said, at least three, may- 
be more. And it was going to 
take sixty years to get there; 
that explained the suspended 
animation. But why Cy Mun- 
son? He was no scientist; he 
had even had a rough time 


‘ 


with Physics 1A while squeez- 
ing through NU on his football 
scholarship. How the devil had 
he gotten mixed up in such a 
deal? 

Then he remembered Simp- 
son again, the managing editor 
of the Chicago Planet—remem- 
bered the day he had gone rant- 
ing through the city room 
shouting, “A million bucks 
down the drain. A_ million 
bucks we bid for an exclusive, 
and not a single reporter passes 
the physical. What a bunch of 
soft-bellied, whiskey-guzzling, 
night-owling...” He had 
stopped when his gaze had lit 
on Cy. “You there,” he had 
shouted, letting his eyes wan- 
der over Cy’s thick muscles and 
clean, tight skin. “What do you 
do? What’s your name?” 


Cy told him. “Munson, sir. 
I work in circulation.” 

“Ever do any reporting? 
Don’t answer. Neither has any- 
one else for the past fifty years. 
Get over to the Space Force 
Development Center and tell 
’em you’re from the Chicago 
Planet. And pass that physical 
or you'll never work another 
day on this paper, or any other 
paper.” 
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WE THAT was how he 

happened to be on the 
ship; he remembered that 
much, And he remembered the 
shot in the arm before being 
laid to rest in the “coffin”— 
but what had happened to the 
_ sixty years? It couldn’t have... 
Why, it had only been a min- 
ute! Like a Sunday afternoon 
nap, after reading the comics: 
If that was all there was to 
ee 

He glanced around the tight 
little compartment curiously, 
looking for some indication of 
time. He didn’t know what. A 
calendar wouldn’t do any good, 
unless it was some kind of auto- 
matic thing... 

His eye caught a moving 
dial. A clock—with a minute 
hand and a second hand. Four 
and a half minutes, it read— 
the elapsed time since he had 
pushed the yellow button, he 
guessed.-If so, he was in for'a 
long fifteen minutes. . 

Sixty years, just like that! 
Munson tried to snap his fin- 
gers. Didn’t do too well. Monk, 
and Johnny, and “Greased” 
Granson, all the rest of them— 
eighty, eighty-five years old al- 
ready, back there on Earth. 
Some of them dead probably. 


_ headed, 


His mother and father for sure. 
How about Laurie? No, that 
was impossible. Funny little. 
Laurie, with the cute nose, and 
that pert little body—she 
couldn’t be eighty years old. 
She’d never be eighty years 
old. What a_ stupid  night- 
mare... 

He tried not to think of his . 
parents, though both of them 
had urged him to go. “It’s as 
much your job as anyone’s,” his 
father had told him. “It isn’t 
easy to understand why these 
things are important, but Man 
has to keep going, keep doing, 
keep learning, The last man in 
the universe will die wondering 
what to do next I guess.” 

His mother had simply said, 
“Good luck, son. Try to re- 
member at least some of the 
things we taught you.” 

And Laurie? How had Laurie 
taken it? She hadn’t believed 
a word of it. “Well, go on,” 
she had said gaily, wrinkling 
her nose at him. “But when 
you get tired dating those two- 
furry-skinned Capel- 
lans, or whatever they are, 
don’t come dialing my phone 
number again. I’m not playing 
second fiddle to some alien 
Ubangi.” \ 
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IX AND a half minutes! 
“Oh, that crazy clock 
can’t be right.” 

Cy Munson’s voice sounded 
strange—thin, as if it weren’t 
all there. He tried again. 
“Damn Old Beanpole,” he 
shouted. 

That was better. Had a ring 
to it. Made him feel good too. 
- “Say, maybe I will be the 
first guy awake. Should have 
had a pool on it. Ten bucks 
each. Eighteen gu y s—that’d 
be... Make it a hundred each. 
Eighteen hundred bucks. Wow! 
Have a deal at Vegas on 
that...” 

What would it really be like, 
he wondered? Would they ac- 
tually find a planet to land 
on? Something like Earth? 
With land and water—and 
animals—and people? Oh, that 
was ridiculous! He didn’t 
know why it was ridiculous; it 
just was. Capella was a star. 
Even if it had planets, they’d 
be way up in the sky. How the 
devil could there be people and 
animals and trees and things 
way up in the sky? It just 
didn’t make sense. Probably 
find... What the dickens 
would they find? 

- He hadn’t the faintest idea. 


One look at the Astronomy 1 
textbook and he had beaten 
a line for Jazz Appreciation. 
Three units was three units. 
Anyway the astronomy class 
had met too early in the morn- 
ing, and they had scheduled 
some overnight field trips—one 
of them for the weekend of the 
Notre Dame game. Wow! 
Wouldn’t that have been some- 
thing? How come you didn’t 
play in the Notre Dame game, 
Munson? I was out looking at 
stars... 


INE minutes! 

He twisted his head 
around to see if there were 
any signs he had missed, 
“Ought to have a Coke ma- 
chine in here,” he mused aloud, 
Then he said, ‘Hey, I’m hun- 
gry. Feel like I haven’t eaten 
for a week.” 

He wondered what Earth 
would be like when they re- 
turned. One hundred and twen- 
ty years—and six months, Six 
months in the Capella System ~ 
—one hundred and _ twenty 
years commuting, That ought 
to be a record... Wow! What 
if we do find people there? Hu- 
mans, Guys like me—and a gal 
like Laurie. Munson squirmed. 
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No, he’d never find another one 
like Laurie. Not on a stupid 
yellow star. He didn’t have to 
be an astronomer to know that 
much. 

Eleven minutes! 


He was going to be first, un- 


less somebody made it in the 
next two .or three minutes. 
Ought to be a- special prize for 
the first guy awake. Extra glass 
of champagne, at least. That 


was the last thing he remem- - 


bered before being shoved into 
the “coffin”. “Champagne and 
caviar on Capella III when we 
wake up,” Captain Halloran 
had said. “Goat’s milk, you 
mean,” someone else had said. 
Everyone except Cy had 
laughed at that. If it was a joke 
he had missed it. Those sci- 
entists and space force boys 
had their own brand of hu- 
mor... 


IRTEEN minutes! 

_ He hoped his typewriter 
was okay. It had better be. Old 
Beanpole would give him... 
He caught his breath. Old 
Beanpole Simpson was dead. 
Long dead. Thirty or forty 
years dead. 

Cy felt a lump im his throat 
without ne — He 


hadn’t even liked the guy. 
Domineering old bustard. 
“Go?” he had shouted. “Of 
course you'll go. The reputa- 
tion of this paper depends on 
your going. You’ represent a 
million dollar investment. Do 
you know how many words 
Shakespeare would have had to 
write to make a million dol- 
lars? Don’t answer. I know: - 
‘Who’s Shakespeare?’ Just 
write what you see—and what 
you feel. Don’t lie. Don’t ex- 
aggerate. Don’t let any man in 
the world—not any creature in 
the universe—tell you what to 
write.” 

That was Old Beanpole, and 
Simpson. had known that he 
would never read a word of it. 
Never know if it was written— 
or how it was written—or if 
there would be anything to 
write. 

“T take it back, Old Bean- 
pole,” he said aloud. “You were 
quite a guy.” : 

He counted the last minute 
aloud, holding his breath at the 
end, listening, waiting. Nothing 
happened. 

He squirmed, looked around 
at the signs again. Emergency 
button. Depress only if you feel 
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extreme discomfort, or if thirty 
minutes has elapsed... 

Thirty minutes? Another fif- 
teen minutes? Just lying there? 
Wondering? Thinking? 
membering? He’d never make 
it. What the devil was the mat- 
ter with those scientists? tit 
were supposed to be smart. . 

He began to feel cena. 
What if something had hap- 
pened to the ship? Hit by a 
meteor maybe. One of the’ as- 
tronomers had mentioned that. 
What if he was alone in space? 
Torn loose from the ship by 
an explosion of some sort. Just 
him and his coffin—waiting 
sixty years for nothing. Oh, 
that was impossible! The 
mechanism would have been 
wrecked; he wouldn’t have 
awakened at all. 
_ thing might have. . 
. He heard a click. Then an- 

other click. Then a new whirr- 
ing sound—stronger than the 
fan. A motor, pulling, A new 
breeze swept across. Munson’s 
forehead. The signs over his 
chest began moving toward his 
feet. No; he was doing the 
moving. The coffin was slid- 
ing out. It had worked. After 
sixty years, it had worked. He 
was awake and he was free. 


Re-. 


Still, some-_ 
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Free somewhere way up in the 
sky on a stupid yellow star... 


H's FIRST thought after 


jumping down from _ the 
“coffin” was that something 
had gone wrong after all. The 
room was completely unfamil- 
iar. It was larger than he re- 
membered, and it was totally 
enclosed. He remembered win- 
dows—large, clear windows, 


through which he had watched ~ 


the crowds, and, had seen Old 
Beanpole, and the buildings of 


the spaceport in the distance, - 


and beyond them the white- 
caps breaking along the Florida 
coast. Now there were only the 
solid walls of the spaceship. 


Maybe it was the pilot room 


he was thinking of... 
He ran to see, bounding high 


in the air because of the low - 


gravity. He had _ forgotten 
about that, Someone had tried 
to explain it to him before 
blast-off. The ship would be 
made to rotate, to effect an ar- 
tificial gravity, but it would 
only be about one-fourth nor- 
mal Earth gravity. Now Mun- 


son felt foolish, flailing his 


arms and legs in the air, wait- 
ing impatiently to come down 
before taking the next step. 
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No, the pilot room was bare 

too, except for the master panel 
- set against one wall. For an in- 
stant he almost went into a 
_ panic. He was positive that 
there had been windows, and 
more than one panel, and fur- 
niture. 

He spun around desperate- 
ly. A new thought had worked 
its way into his brain and he 
felt goosepimples gathering on 
his skin. Where were the other 
crew members? Surely some of 
them should have awakened by 
this time... 


HE WENT hopping back 

into the morgue, as the 
space force boys had labeled it 
with such malicious pleasure, 
cursing the delay caused by his 
grotesque steps, having forgot- 
“ten again about the low force 
of gravity. 

The coffins were just as he 

had left them—closed up tight, 
all except his own. 
_ He searched the room for di- 
rections—more printed signs, 
or an instruction manual. Some- 
thing, for God’s sake... 

The front of each coffin car- 
ried two meters and a dial. 
The meters were marked Pulse 


Rate and Body Temperature. 
The dials were simply marked 
Index. All the meters read 
zero. The dial settings ranged 
from three to seventeen, on a 
scale of twenty-five. Munson 
had no idea what “index” they 
referred to, but he knew what 
zero pulse rate and zero body 
temperature meant. They 
meant that no one else on the 
ship was showing the init 
tendency to awaken. . 

He groped his way eek to 
the pilot room and_ started 
reading the markings under the 
meters and switches on the 
master panel. 

Polar Coordinates, 
Perihelion. 

It didn’t mean a thing to 
him. 

. Earth Distance, L. Y. 

What was L. Y? Whatever it 
was, there were five of them 
back to Earth. 

Course Velocity. 

The dial went to a hundred; 


Earth’s 


the needle pointed to ninety- ~ 


five. He didn’t learn ee 
from that. 

Polar Velocity. 

Same sort of dial. It read 
seventy-eight. 

Viewscreens. 


Re! 
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T LAST. There was one 

that Cy Munson could 
understand. There were three 
switches. Course. Destination, 
Earth, 

He flipped the switch 
_ marked Earth, then held his 
breath. 

A large square of light ap- 
peared on one wall and shad- 
ows began dancing over the 
area. After a moment, the shad- 
ows stabilized and he saw a 
patch of starry sky; nothing 
more. No Earth. No Sun—un- 
less one of the bright stars was 
the sun; he had no way of 
knowing. Apparently they were 
too far away to see Earth. Well, 
of course! He should have 


guessed that. They couldn’t see ~ 


any of Capella’s planets from 
Earth, could they? 

Eagerly he flipped the 
switch marked “Destination.” 
Another patch of light ap- 
peared. Again he held his 
breath while the picture 
formed. He had learned one 
thing, and he felt better for it. 
The windows he had remem- 
bered had been the television 
screens... 

The streaks and shadows on 
the second screen stabilized and 
again he saw only a starry 


field. He glanced back and 
forth from one screen to the 
other. The stars were in dif- 
ferent places. More bright ones 
on the second screen, Munson 
thought; otherwise they were 
identical, for all that he could 
see. Then where. was the one 
they were shooting at? That 
Capella? Why wasn’t it blaz- 
ing big and bright? And where 
were its three planets? 


LOWLY the realization of 

what had happened worked 
its way into his brain and he 
felt a shudder run up his spine. 
Something had caused him to 
awaken prematurely; he was 
alone in  space—trillions of 
miles from nowhere. He didn’t 
know how to awaken the oth- — 
ers, and he didn’t know how 
to get back to sleep himself. 
Munson was trapped—trapped 
and lost and scared. 

Cy didn’t know how long he 
roamed about the ship looking 
for some clue, some instruc- 
tions, some hope. He only knew 
that it had seemed like days 
and that he found nothing— 
nothing, that is, that would 
help him out of his predica- 
ment. He found a great many 
things, and he learned quite a 
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More so, perhaps, because now 
he was sure of it. 


Munson found the other pan- 
els that he remembered. He 
brought them out of hiding by 
flipping switches on the master 
panel, the same way he had 
found the television screens. 
But the auxiliary panels only 
referred to external controls— 
radar, radio, and flight control 
of the ship in atmosphere. 
They didn’t show him what he 
really needed. 

He found relays on the mas- 
ter panel that would cut off the 
ship’s oxygen pump, and other 
relays that would cut off the 
power generators. These, he 
assumed, had been closed au- 
tomatically when he had awak- 
ened. 


He found a bank of eighteen 
switches marked “Subliminal 
Excitation”, but he didn’t know 
what it meant and he didn’t 
feel that he had the right to 
experiment. What if he caused 
the ship to deviate from ‘its 
prescribed course? In sixty 
years, or however much time 


~ was left, the ship might become 


hopelessly lost in space. 
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- Jot about the ship, but he was 
just as much lost as_ before. 


E FOUND food. Crates 
“and crates of -rations—all 
clearly marked as to which 
meal was inside and how many 
servings. There appeared to be 
a hundred percent surplus over 
what the crew would expect to 
use in the six months on Ca- 
pella III, or wherever they 
landed. That meant that he had 
a nine year supply without 
touching the basic ration. 

He had no way of judging 
the water supply; the tanks 
were concealed in some other 
part of the ship. He could only 
guess that the water supply 
would match the food supply; 
anything else would be unreal- 
istic. i 

He had no way of guessing 
at the oxygen supply either, or 
at the heating and lighting po- 
tential. 
each hour he spent in delibera- 
tion of what to do he might be 
cutting off valuable “living 
time” for the other seventeen 
men aboard. 

Cy Munson felt that he had 
gone over the ship meticulously 
at least a hundred times, but 
his common sense told him that 
it had probably been closer to 
a dozen. He found no instruc- 


tions for waking a man in sus- ~ 


It worried him that . 
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pended animation. He found no 


switches or dials or relays 
marked in any way to give him 
a clue. He hadn’t even found a 
dictionary to help him decipher 
the markings that ne didn’t un- 
derstand, ~ 


HE FOUND two. things that 
were ”o¢ helpful. One was 
a sign over the bank of coffins 
in the “morgue” which read, 
Tt is a-capital offense for any- 
one to touch these index dials 
without explicit authorization 
from the ship’s commander. 
_ The other thing he found was 
a growing feeling inside him 
that he had no moral right to 
try to awaken anyone else. 
Suppose he was able to stir up 
some sort of response inside 
one of the coffins—he _ still 
might not be able to get it 
open. Or what if he got it open 
and the man died instead of 
awakening? “Or what if he 
awoke and. knew no more about 
what to do than Cy did? Then 
there would be two of them 
and Cy Munson would be the 
same as a murderer... 

On the other hand, he might 
be committing murder any- 
way, he told himself, if he was 
using up too much oxygen. He 


had to do something, and he 
had to do it quick. It was last 
down, two seconds to play, and 
the ball was somewhere out in 
the middle of the field... — 


E-MADE one Iast tour of 

the ship—the most ex- 
haustive search he had ever 
made in his life. He remem- 
bered the time he had lost a 
new handball that someone had 
given him on his tenth birth- 
day. After looking for it hur- ~ 
riedly all over his grandmoth- 
er’s garden, and trampling her 
flowers and weeds_ indis- 
criminately, he had then start- 
ed over again, painstakingly 
parting each pair of stems, 
lifting each leaf, straightening 
each blade of grass. Still he 
had not found the handball. He 
remembered that his feeling of 
loss had not been as great as 
his feeling of wonder that the 
handball could have escaped 
him, That was the way he felt 
now. There had to be a solu- 
tion. There absolutely kad to 
be. Even the handball, he re- 
membered, had turned up 
weeks later stuck in a gopher 
hole. Somewhere on this ship 
there’s a gopher hole, he told 
himself over and over again. 
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But...he still didn’t find it. 

He found the medical sup- 
plies, and the hypodermic nee- 
dles with which to administer 
the drugs, or whatever it was 
that they had shot into his 
arm. He supposed that the drug 
itself was somewhere there in 
one of the bottles, or in several 
_of them, waiting to be mixed. 
It might as well have been 
buried in a salt mine in Si- 


beria, for the good it would do. 


him. 

He found a safe with a com- 
bination dial that he spent 
hours trying to solve, but with 
‘oO success. _ é 

He found a log of the ship’s 
activities, but there had been 
no entries since a few hours af- 
ter blast-off. That took away 
his last hope. He had wondered 
if various crew members, or the 
captain maybe, were aroused 
periodically to examine the 
ship during flight. Apparently 
not. 

Munson sat down on one of 
the contour chairs that he had 
discovered folded ipto a com- 
partment and fought desperate- 
ly with his emotions. He was 
past fear now, but he was com- 

_ pletely disgusted with himself 


__ for not having taken more in- 


himself. 


terest in the ship, for not hav- 
ing asked more questions, for 
not having been bright enough 
to understand what they had 
told him. 


At LAST the solution came 

to him. He fought it back 
as long as possible; it wasn’t 
his fault, Munson kept ' telling 
Those damn = sci- 
entists! They were supposed to 
be smart... 

Finally he couldn’t postpone 
it any longer; he knew what 
he had to do. He couldn’t use 
up any more of the ship’s oxy- 
gen, nor any more of its elec- 
trical power. And he couldn’t 
die in the ship—that would be 
a horrible awakening for the 
others, his decomposed body. . . 
He went to the cabinet where 
he had found the spacesuits 
and chose one marked Large. 
He began studying it. After a 
while he was ready to try it on. 
He experimented with the oxy- 
gen supply, made sure he 
could control it. He examined 
the ship’s air lock for the twen- 
tieth time, satisfied himself 
that he knew how to operate it. 
Then he went around the ship 
returning everything to normal. 
He opened the oxygen relay, 
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cut off the power generator, 
deactivated the television 
screens, replaced the auxiliary 
panels and what few pieces of 
furniture he had used—at last 
he was ready. He took one last 
look around, then started for 
the air lock... 

Only then did he begin to 
imagine the horror that await- 
ed him. What would it be like? 
What would he feel, drifting 
out away from the ship? Would 
he go mad? Would he live long 
enough to die of hunger, or 
thirst; or would he suffocate 
as his oxygen supply dimin- 
ished? 


Without admitting to him- © 


self just what his. intentions 
were, he went back to the 
medical cabinet and took out a 
bottle of chloroform. He had 
already noticed the spare con- 
nection on his space helmet, 
and had remembered what the 
fitting on the chloroform bottle 
looked like. He had guessed 
right—it fit. 

“Probably so. anybody hurt 
out in space can be put to sleep 
on the way to the aid station,” 
he mused aloud. Then to him- 
self Cy Munson added, well, 
this is going to be a long 
sleep... 


Cerrar. Jim Halloran 
gradually became aware of 
the yellow light blinking over 
his chest. Then he saw the red 
Emergency light blinking too. 
He struggled with his drug- 
induced lethargy and finally 
overcame it to the point where 
he was able to raise his fore- 
arm and press the button. 
During the thirty seconds 
while the outside chamber was 
being blasted with the full 
force of the heat engines and 
the oxygen pumps, he tried to 
shake the cobwebs from his 
brain. : 


An emergency could mean 
any of, a number of things. 
Some vital part of the ship 
could have been damaged; a 
short-circuit could have caused 
a rocket to fire, resulting in an 
alteration of course. A’Stop Or- 
der or Change Order could 
have been received by the au- 
tomatic radio receiver. Even an 
invasion by an alien force was 
not impossible. Any creature 
coming in through the air lock 
would set off the ship’s alarm. 

When his coffin slid out, Hal- 
loran was ready. He rolled to 
the floor, one hand hovering 
over his flame pistol, his eyes 
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searching the morgue for some 
- hint of trouble. 

He saw nothing unusual, he 
heard nothing unusual—and 
that wasn’t right. He should at 
least have heard the whining 
of the heat engines as_ they 
worked at twenty percent over- 
load to warm up the ship. And 
he should have sensed the low 
atmospheric pressure as the 
oxygen unit strained to bring 
the chamber up to normal in 
One minute instead of the usual 
fifteen. 


‘ CAUTIOUSLY, but quickly, 
he made his way toward the 
- pilot room. Either someone— 
or something—had dwakened 
and started up the engines; or 
some accident had caused them 
to start up by themselves. Very 
likely it was the latter, he 
thought, because just bringing 
the ship’s interior up to normal 
Earth conditions would not, of 
itself, constitute an emergency. 
He found nothing. wrong in 
the pilot room. The heat en- 
gine and oxygen pump were 
Making some extra noise, as if 
they were slightly overloaded, 
‘but not much, 
Halloran felt a chill run up 


his spine. Someone had been 


in the ship within the past few 
minutes. Someone had warmed 
it up, opened the oxygen valve, 
then turned everything off 
again. That was the only ex- 
planation, and whoever it had 
been, he was gone—otherwise. 
he wouldn’t have turned every- 
thing off. And it couldn’t have 
been an alien, or the emer- 
gency relay would have been 
tripped when he had first come 
in through the air lock. Some- 
one on the ship had just left 
through the air lock! 

He glided back to the 
morgue, glanced quickly at the 
meters until he came to Cy 
Munson’s coffin. The needles of 
both meters were just settling 
back to zero. 

Halloran grabbed the cof- 
fin’s handles and pulled. The 
coffin. was not sealed—it slid 
out into the room, empty. 


URING the ten seconds it 
took him to glide once 
again to the pilot room, Cap- 
tain Halloran-guessed what had 
happened. “The poor boob,” he 
muttered half to. himself. ‘““Nev- 
er should have tet him come. 
Damn politics. . 
He dived for the bank of 
switches marked Subliminal 
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Excitation and flipped the sec- 
ond one from the left. “Better 
have the Doc, too,” he mut- 
tered, flipping another one fur- 
ther over. Then he brought 
down one of the viewing screens 
_ and began scanning the area 
around the ship. In a matter 
of seconds he had spotted the 
spacesuit floating a few hun- 
dred yards out, 

He was just fastening down 
his space helmet when his first 


officer, Lieutenant Ralph De-~ 


Pauw, staggered in from the 
morgue. 

“What the hell’s going on?” 
’ DePauw asked sleepily. 

Halloran waved in the di- 
rection of the television screen. 
“Tell you later,” he said, 
clamping down on the helmet. 
In another moment he was 

passing through the air lock. 

- He gave himself a tre- 
mendous push with his legs as 
he shot out into space, then 
looked ahead to see if it would 
be sufficient. Munson was still 
moving away from the ship, as 
he would indefinitely if undis- 
turbed. Of course he would 
continue along with the ship 
too, his momentum in one di- 
rection being independent of 
that in any other direction. Hal- 


loran had only to exceed Mun- 
son’s own push and he would 
catch up with him jn a matter 
of seconds—he only hoped that 
it would not be too late. 

When he was close enough 
to grab Munson’s_ spacesuit, 
Halloran jerked him around so 
he could peer in through his 
faceplate. Then he saw the 
spare hose attached to the 
chloroform bottle. He closed the 
valve, then opened the regular 
oxygen valve to its fullest. He 
began thumping Munson’s 
arms and chest through the 
heavy spacesuit unti, he saw 
signs of awakening, then he 
opened his repulsion nozzle and 
dragged Munson back to the 
ship. 


DePauw and the ship’s doc- 
tor were waiting for them. 
Halloran turned Munson over 
to the doctor, then went aside 
with DePauw. ; 

“T want printed instructions » 
pasted on the wall here and 
in the ‘morgue’,” he said, “so 
nothing like this will happen 
again.” 5 

DePauw shrugged “What 
language you want ’em printed 
in?” he asked sarcastically. 
“Baby talk?” 
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“That’s enough of that,” 
Halloran snapped at him, 
bouncing out of his spacesuit. 
“He may not have known what 
to do, but it’s a good thing for 
us he knew what not to do. 
There are at least a dozen ways 
that he could have killed us, 
and he didn’t take a single 
chance. That’s guts, in my 
book, Mister. That kid can fly 
with me any time, anywhere: 
if he ever wants to try it 
again.” 


AN HOUR or so later Cy 
Munson was back inside 
his coffin. He felt perfectly at 
ease this time. The doctor had 
explained that it had been a 
million-to-one-shot that had 
awakened him—the combina- 
tion of hard muscles that had 
resisted the original injection, 
resulting in an incomplete sus- 
pension of his life processes, 
plus a bad connection in the 
subliminal excitation circuit for 
his coffin. e 
“Actually you’ve aged about 
a week in the eight years we’ve 
been out,” the doctor told him. 
“Maybe that doesn’t seem like 


much, but if it hadn’t been for 
the bad connection, you would 
have gone on aging until you 
starved to death, or died of 
thirst. On the other hand, if 
you hadn’t been so close to con- 
sciousness, the conditions set up 
by the bad connection might | 
not have been strong enough to 
arouse you, and all our oxygen 
and electrical power might have 
been dissipated through your 
coffin. Believe me, son, unwit- 
tingly or not, you saved this 
expedition.” : 


The captain, too, had patted 
him on the back. Even Lieu- 
tenant DePauw had patiently 
and politely explained the 
workings of the controls to 
him. Even if he did. wake up 
again now, he would know 
what to do. But what pleased 
him most was the news that 
they were only eight years out 
from Earth, instead of the full 
sixty. : 

“T knew it,” he said hap- 
pily, as he closed his eyes and 
waited for sleep to come 
again. “I knew that little Laurie 
wasn’t any eighty years old.” 


— kk — 





The American College Dic- 
tionary lists, among the sever- 
al definitions of the word 
“plot”: the plan, scheme, or 
main story of a play, novel, 
or the like, and what follows 
will be based upon this defi- 


nition. Note that “plan, 
scheme” as well as “main 
story”, 


Now one of the reasons why 
most literary critics are in- 
clined to take a very dim view 
of science fiction, or simply 
pay no attention to it—consid- 
ering it unworthy of serious 
attention—is that the majority 
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THE PLOT, 
THE PLOT! 


of published stories .categor- 
ized as “science fiction” has 
come from the pulp maga- 
zines. 

Bear in mind that “pulp” 
fiction was merely the most 
inexpensive form of “popular 
fiction”. And, by and large, 
pulp stories have been plot- 
centered in that everything is 
subordinated to the “main 
story”, The plot is all-impor- 
tant; the pace must be fast— 
or andante, which means, 
moving along—at all times. 
All incidents and character- - 
conflicts have to be of such a 


[Turn To Page 109] 


Day of the 
Glacier 


by R. A. Lafferty 


illustrated by Emsh 


Suddenly, the snow began to fall — 
and it didn’t stop falling! But Dr. 
Ergodic Eimer was prepared; he 
knew that a new glaciation was due 
.to start this April. He wasn’t pre- 
pared, though, to find the refuge he'd 
planned for already occupied... 


~ 


ae ae HE FIFTH or Zurich- by eastern time. This was 
[os glaciation of the about twenty-five hours earlier 
Pleistocene began on than Doctor Ergodic Eimer 

the morning of April 1, 1962, had calculated; it threw him 
-on a Sunday about nine o’clock into a panic, as his prepara- 
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tions were not entirely com- 
pleted. 

Lesser persons had _ been 
thrown into a panic nearly an 
hour before by a series of less- 
er events. And yet on an ordi- 
nary day they would have been 
of major magnitude. 

_ It was that the thirty-three 
ICBM launghing bases -of the 
United States and Canada had 


been destroyed simultaneously. 


Full details were not immedi- 
ately available, and now due to 
subsequent catastrophes they 
are lost forever. 

Radio and TV news flashes 
tried to give a warning and 
fragmentary details, but on 
every channel and frequency 
the same cool voice always cut 
in: “This is an April Fools’ 
Day simulated news broadcast. 
Do not be alarmed. This pro- 
gram is fictional.” 


Congress had been in session 
for three months, and the new 
Peace Faction was completely 
dominant. As is known to all 
who are acquainted with Mer- 
gendal’s Law of Parlimentary 
Subversion, in all of the once- 
free countries that had suc- 
cumbed to the Controlled 
Statists (now thirty-seven) it 


was subsequently discovered 
that twenty percent of the 
elected had clandestinely been 
working for the Controlled 
Statists all along; that sixty 
percent had no true principles 
or basis of belief of any sort 
and no practical aim except to 
be on the winning side, and 
that a final twenty percent 
were to some degree die-hards, 
more or less devoted to the old 
way. 


NCIDENTALLY, at this mo- 

ment the latter percent had 
virtually ceased to exist. A 
series of nearly one hundred 
mysterious early morning mur- 
ders in Washington, Chevy 
Chase, Silver Spring, New 
York, and other not-too-widely- 
scattered locations had done for 
most of them. This was not 
widely known even now, sev- 
eral hours later; although curi- 
ously the accounts of several of 
their deaths were in the metro- 
polital papers before they hap- 
pened. In the case of one, at 
least, it did not happen at all; 
he had forewarning and was 
miles away at the time of the 
attempt. , 

It had been unseasonably 
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warm and dry for six weeks, 
for which reason nearly every- 
one except Dr. Ergodic Eimer 
and his cronies were surprised 
by. the sudden chill and quick 
heavy snow. 

These were in feverish prep- 
aration, having to telescope 
many hours of work into less 
than one. When they got to the 
airport, three inches of snow 
had already fallen, and it was 
as though it had only begun. 
They left quickly in three 
chartered planes, the last ever 
to leave there. 

In the great cities of the 
Eastern seaboard, only a little 
over five inches of snow fell 
in the first hour; but in the sec- 
ond hour more than seventeen. 
Many people of the nation see- 
ing the fantastic accumulation 
simply went to bed for the day. 
And millions of them stayed 
there till they died; there was 
no way out. 

America died that week ex- 
cept for a few lingering com- 
munities on the Gulf of Cal- 
ifornia, and the lower Mexican 
deserts, and the snow-dusted 
Indies. Europe died, and most 
of Asia, and the southern con- 
tinents froze from the bottom 


up. Melbourne and Sydney 
and Port Elizabeth were bur- 
ied, as well as Buenos Aires; 
and even Rio right on the trop- 
ic had seven feet of snow. 


ph tis LAST time it hap- 

ned” said Dr. Eimer, 
“the Padiwire valley was a good 
place. We know this from our 
previous studies and our pre- 
paratory expedition there last 
year.” 

“Who would have thought,” 
asked Professor Schubert, “that 
an ice age could have come so 
suddenly?” 

“Apparently only myseli,” 
replied the good doctor. “I told 
everybody worth telling but~ 
had very little response for my 
trouble. It isn’t as though we 
haven’t had four very recent 
ones to study. It isn’t as though 
it weren’t written plainly in the 
rocks for everyone to read. 
Though I must say” he con- 
tinued as he shivered in his 
great coat, “that this was a 
mighty short interglacial—ac- 
tually less than twenty thou- 
sand years of what we might 
call really nice weather.” 

“Will it snow long?” asked 
Violet, his somewhat over- 
charming secretary. Dr. Eimer 
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often said that he kept Violet 
for her looks only, as she was 
not much smarter than the av- 
erage Ph.D. 

“T think not,” he answered. 
“Possibly not more than nine- 
ty thousand years of main- 
tained snow, and the accumula- 
tion itself will come in the first 
fraction of that period; a very 
short duration. This will be a 
sort of sport among the ice 
ages. There is no good reason 
for it to happen, and it could 
have been prevented. However, 
once the balance is tipped, it 
takes it a little while to swing 
back. We can be thankful that 
it will not be as long nor as 
cold as Wurm.” 

“Or Mindel or Riss,” said 
Professor Schubert. 

“Or Gunz,” said Professor 
Gilluly. “I’d hate to have to go 
through that one again.” 

“None of you act as though 
it were serious” said Violet. 

“Yes,” said Doctor Eimer, 
“the world is dying and that is 
serious. But we will save our- 
selves, and part of the luggage 
we will take with us is a little 
good humor. If we are too seri- 
ous; we will die also. The seri- 
ous always die first.” 


6é AT WAS wrong 

with your calculations?” 
asked Professor Schubert, “If 
we hadn’t cut and run for it, 
we’d never have made it. An- 
other half hour and we’d have 
been trapped for good.” 

“My calculations, as always, 
were perfect. But the balance 
was so delicate that a bit of un- 
looked-for turbulence set it 
off.” 

“Turbulence?” 

“Possibly less than two hun- 
dred fission warheads that 
struck - our. launching bases. 
Who would have believed that 
such a little thing could upset 
the balance a day early. But 
the balance was delicate.” 

“LaPlace-Mendira said that 


- an ice age must be preceeded 


by a thirty thousand year cool- 
ing-off period.” 
“LaPlace-Mendira is an idiot. 
The Siberian mammoths were 
frozen solid with green grass 
between their teeth. There was 
no more a cooling-off period 
then than now. In ninety or a 
hundred thousand years from 
now, black Angus cattle will be 
found in the Kansas ‘snow 
frozen solid with green grass in 
their several stomachs. It will 
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be a wonder—black, proto- 
bovine animals with incredibly 
short legs, and looking almost 
like a cross between a pig and 
a cow. You know, of course, 
that all cattle at the beginning 
of the fifth interglacial will be 
red, or red and white, and quite 
tall.” s 

“T had not known that.” 

“Tt seems that almost  any- 
body would be able to predict 
the way the combination color- 
and shoulder-height-coefficient 
gene would respond under 
moderately prolonged glacial 
stress.” aise 

“To tell you the truth, Doc- 
tor, I’ve never given it a 
thought.” Professor Gilluly, in 
some ways, seemed not to have 
a complete scientific devotion. 

“But it never before glaciat- 
ed the whole-surface of the 
earth.” 
“Nor will it now.” 


“66RUT YOU said that even 
the Padiwire valley where 
We are going will have ice and 
snow.” > 
“Oh, that is only temporary 
—a period of so short duration 
that we can disregard it, ex- 
cept of course to take precau- 


tions that we do not freeze to 


death. I venture that it will 


not have fallen to within fif- 
teen degrees above zero when 
we arrive there, and there will 
be less than nine inches of 
snow. You must remember that 
it is nearly on the equator, and 
we are less than two weeks 
from the vernal equinox. The 
quick-freeze period will last 
less than ten days. Then the 


-clouds will clear, for the sim- 


ple reason that all the moisture 
will have fallen, and the sun 
will have come through. And 
here, at least, the snow will 
somewhat melt—though farther 
north and south it will not: 


“For a period of about seven 
years there will be very heavy 
snowfall and the ocean depth 
will drop about five feet a year. 
Then we enter-the next phase 


~—which will last no more than 


eighty-five -years—when — the 
snow will continue to accumu- . 
late on earth, but at a reduced 
rate, and the sea level will drop 
only about a foot a year. After 
that, the ice age will barely be 
able to maintain itself and will 
essentially be over. 


“Tt is true that the snow will 
linger for another eighty thou- 
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sand years, but it will not great- 
ly increase. And one day it will 
begin to diminish, and this will 
be much more rapid than ex- 
perts believe. Then the oceans 
will rise at the rate of a foot 
a year for a hundred years, 


and a large part of the land 


will have different and larger 
‘ rivers, and some former islands 
will be joined to the mainland, 
and new islands will be sliced 
off.” 

“You can predict ninety 
thousand years, but can you 
tell us what is happening right 
now? How did the other two 
planes get ahead of us?” 

“Tf they did, then I can only 
say that they passed us in the 
snow—for it does look as 
though two planes have al- 
ready landed.” 

“Well, does it look as if we 
have already landed too?” 
asked Violet. ‘There is a third 
plane down there. Is that us?” 


“Obviously it is not. Are you 
getting light-headed? There are, 
if you will look closely, at least 
seven planes there. Well, we 
have made no preparations for 
landing elsewhere. We will land 
as we planned.” 

And as soon as they touched 


down they were taken into cus- 
tody. 


AUCHNII - KOMANDIR 
Andreyev, known in sci- 
entific circles as the Anagallic, 
was pleased and perfunctory. 
“Ah, liddle Doktor Eimer, is 
it true you are not a complete 
idiot? I had thought you were 
nearly complete. An idiot may 
or may not know enough to . 
come in out of the rain, but 
you have come out of the snow. 
You surprise me. ‘As you see 
we are in total control. These 
three are your only planes?” 


“No. No. We have quite an 
armada on the way.” 

“Those who are not prac- 
ticed should lie little or not at 
all. But there has been stu- 
pidity all around. This morn- 
ing our leaders believed they 
would have the whole world in 
their hand, and this afternoon 
it is some of their delegates 
who do have all that will be 
left of it. It pleases me the way 
it happened. I would not have 
changed. it if I could. I am 
now the commander of the 
world.” 

“You are not our command- 
er.” ic 5 






“You are dogs. Learn that. 
We have studied the eskimo, 
and one rule they have: the 
dogs do not sleep in the house 
or the tent, The aor’: STOW lazy 
if they sleep inside. We have 
_ your equipment. You are the 
dogs and you will sleep in the 
snow and learn your place.” 














“We will see.” 

“We have already seen. We 
‘have you outnumbered now by 
three hundred to fifty. It will 
not always be so we hope— 
the working dogs should out- 
number the men. But our posi- 
tions wil not change, You know 
(though few others hold theo- 
ries that coincide with my 
own) that during the last ice 
age, the Wurm, there were two 
types of men or near-men: the 
Neanderthal who were the mas- 
ters, and the Grimaldi who 
were their slaves. We are the 
new Neanderthalan and you 
are the new Grimaldi. We had 
thought to use a few jungle 
Indian remnants for that, but 
now we will use you. 

“But you must be more 
numerous, There seems to be 
only twenty-seven women 
among you, and my _ census 
clerk has j ust reported that fif- 
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“teen of them are without mates. 


vegetation on 


3i 





This will be corrected. Arrange 
i among yourselves, but ar- 
range H by nightfall. And re- 
member, we expect fruition 
ithin nine months. I believe 
that in one of ‘your obsoleted 
books there is the phrase about 
cutting down the tree that will 
not bear fruit. And do not any 
of you get peculiar ideas about 
resisting. We have with us a 
sadist group. I shudder at these 
things myself, but those to 
whom I delegate them will not 
shudder.” : 





ea 


rYHEY WERE in a white and 

brown world. The savanna 
the fringe of the 
Jungle, unacquainted with frost 
for thousands of years, with- 
ered at its touch. Every grow- 
ing thing seemed suddenly to 
die. Yet the snow could not fs 
cover it all, [ 
and high and tick 
trees would bend 
weight, and then Ing 
and shake it - off their crowns, 
o that when it finally covered 
them it covered them from the 
bottom up. — 

“Can we even live here?” 
asked Violet. “It seems that we 
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could starve or freeze here just 
as easily as back home. We 
might not freeze quite as hard, 
if that is any comfort.” 


“No, we will do neither” said 
Gully Gilluly. “We will not 
have it bad. By dark tonight a 

million birds will descend on 
this valley. They will perch on 
every tree and bush and on the 
ground. We can knock ten 
thousand of them in the heads 
and staek them in the snow. 

“We cannot lack for fuel. 
Enough trees for a hundred 
years have been struck dead 
here within several hours, And 
within ten days there will be 
better adapted new vegetation 
start through the old. Doctor 
Eimer says this always hap- 
pens: that seeds that have been 
here dormant since Wurm will 
now come to life. And by that 
time there will be patches 
through the snow. We will have 
two three-month periods a year 
when much of the snow will 
disappear, and we will be in 
the middle of one of them. It 
will not be bad. Of course we 
will have to get the jump on 
our little red-minded brothers. 
That will not be easy.” 

“Oh, don’t hurry about that. 
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They have one good idea. I 
would kind of like to have a 
mate by evening. Do you have 
any ideas?” 


¢¢f HAVE AN idea about 

what your idea is. But 
what is that look on your face? 
If it’s a smile, it surely has 
some odd overtones. Violet, 
don’t look at me like that. I 
can’t get married, Violet—I 
have my work to do.” 

“Your work is back in New 
York under quite a few feet of 
snow. Think how deep it’ll be 
by morning. And just remem- 
ber, it will be nearly ninety 
thousand years before you can 
get back to it. That’s a long 
time to be a bachelor.” 

“Yes, that’s a long time, 
Violet—I never thought about 
it that way.” 

“Which would you rather 
have, me or the sadist group?” 

“T don’t know, Violet. 
There’s a lot to be said against 
both of you. O, I didn’t mean 
that quite the way it sounded. 
I would prefer you immeasur- 
ably to the sadist group. But I 
have a stubborn streak. I will 

‘not be forced by those jokers.” 

“Couldn’t you be stubborn 
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are agate seven or — Nes 
snow. And even though it wi 









be: bitter tonight. Be 
girl, get your bolo, anc 
aes wood you can 

a had a Gate L sieht TC r t¢ 





Faia i these will ai any 
opening, and my ehicyy has 
probably frozen to. dea 











hard as 
aiternoon wore on. 
peanandor: Berets: kept 









high in rug a feaoee of Dr. 
sti aet Has he any: beatae 








| ‘Meme ded 7 know ae am 
him. Here he comes.” 

“No. None, Andy—we fig- 
ured it would take care of it- 
self.” ; 
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K providently we 
taken that worry fron 











“There was no worry, and 
you have taken nothing from 
us.’ : 

“T am the hewvneseaiie of the 
world” said Andreyev. 

“You said that before.” _ 

“My superiers will all be 
dead in hours or days. There 
will be no one to give me or- 
ders. ” He said this last wist- 











give you orders?” 

“No. No, Of course not. Now 
I shall give the orders.” And 
he went away. 


ur he 





UT IN less than an h 
was back. — 

“Do you think, Dr. Exsmer, 
hat it is snowing harder in 
Moscow than in New Yorke” 
“Of course it is. That is in 












line. with my predictions. Is it 
not in line with yours?” 

" Coxtainly. But I only won- 
dered... 
“What?” 





ing it snow very aa in my 
mt an 
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“What are you talking 
about? How could anyone be 
making it snow? You have been 
studying the coming pecation 
for twenty years. What is the 
matter with you now?” 

“Tt is nothing, nothing at all. 
It is just something I picked up _ 
on the radio a moment ago: 
You understand there is a great 
deal of panic in the world, and 
many things are being said that 
in normal times would not seem 
normal. It is just something I 
heard on the radio.” 

He went away. And the pro- 
fessors, doctors, and assorted 
persons worked very hard un- 
til they had attained the means 
and assurance of shelter and 
heat for the night. Then they 
rested. 

“T always thought you were 
all crazy” said Violet, “but you 
paid well—so I worked for you. 
But how did you know it was 
going to get cold? What makes 
an ice age?” 


‘There’s a lot of things that 
can do it, Violet. It only takes 
a little change. Between freez- 
ing and melting there is only a 
fraction of a degree, and if it is 
ee that is all that is 
ieeded. There is a solar vari- 
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able cycle involved here, and 
an oxygen ition dioxide bal- 
ance or unbalance; there is a 
cloud envelope disparity and a 
change of world-wide air flow. 
But that js just a fancy way 
of saying it, Violet. The straight 
fact is that every now and then 





it just a gets cold.” 





, BOUT DARK. commander 

Andfeyev came to them 
again. . 

“T extend the hand of friend- 
ship” ‘said Andreyev. 

“Good for you, Andy.” 

“My remarks earlier today 
were intemperate and_ill-ad- 
vised.”” >. | 

‘Indeed they were. But how 
did you come to realize it?” 

“T propose that we join our 
forces.” 

“I propose that we leave 
things unjoined. We should 
gradually learn to get along.” 

“T propose that you reign as 
supreme commander, Dr. 
Eimer.” 

“T propose that you get over 
your nonsense, whatever it is.” 

“T am putting all my sve. 
at your dis posal yt 




















yours. Say the word. Is there 


) 





anyone you want tortured or 
intimidated? They are avid to 
do it.” ; 

‘There is nobody. But please 
explain the change.” 

“Dr. Eimer, if you were ac- 
customed to ohieving orders and 
believed it right to do so, should 
you not obey a final order— 
even though it were uninforce- 
able on you?” 

“T think so.” 

“Tt is an order I received, 


perhaps the last order that will 


come over the air. There have 
been all-channel and all lan- 
guage broadcasts. I cannot dis- 
bey an order. It is to all our 
commanders and agents eve 
where in the world.” 
“And what is the order?” 
“It is that we surrender un- 
conditionally to you.” 
- What is there left to sur- 
render? And why have they 
done it?” — 
“They seem to believe | in my 
country, even the leaders 
I don’t know how to say Ages 
; it is that they believe in my 
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y- be resumed” = the seca 





_ ing doubly in Mincotes<aeh odd 
quirk of the new glaciation that | 


_had been predicted by both Dr. 


Eimer and Commander An- 
dreyev working independently — 
on two different continerits. 
By noon eastern time, when 
white night had already de- 
scended on the Russias, the 
mysterious urgent pleas had 
come to a heart-rending climax. 
By cable and broadcast came 
the notes. se. 
“The launchings were un- — 
authorized” said the first note. | 
“The launchings were im 
error. We request that you stop ~ 
the snow until] negotiations can 




















It was a puzzled President 
and staff that read the cables, 





not Sioa realize that 
Moscow believed the.incredible 
snow was an American secret 
weapon, unleashed in retaliation 
of the missile launchings and 














destruction of the American 


bases. 


The notes hehaine pleading: 
“Government being con pletely 
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derstanding. Urgent snow be 

2d. Is now more than four 
eieters Advise surrender terms. 
Cessation of nivalation criti- 

















here” said the Prddenk 
eet is no light snow, and I 
doubt ‘if it can be Stopy od vm 








ecutive cg ae ag aude or} 
a lot of orders, ies what gooc 
wom it do? Nobody is going 
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“Tt is Martie critical | 
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holcatnee on more amenable — 
~ dimes. Request patience and un- 





oscow was buried un- 
<i twenty-six feet of snow, and 
there was two thirds as snacks 
over most of America. 











Down in the Padiwire valley 
on ‘the equator Dr. Eimer and 
‘ofessors Schubert and Gilluly 
hers went with ab- 
cat mmander Andreyev 
to his tent to hear the last of 
the broadcasts. 
Wises surrender. — 
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| The i aiak was aaede the size and css ae a: 
| Aalf-dollar. It had a round, raised double rim { } 
| : about twice its thickness. It was completely un- ' 









| stained, quicksilver smooth, although it must } | 
|| have been buried for years under a foot of top- | | 
Ht soil. The flat sides were perfect distortionless | | 
| mirrors. Jerry Wells started to study the “gim- | 
[| mick” — and the chain of events started that | i 
i rocked the 1 porld . ie i 
i — don’t miss this complete novella i 
i - DOORWAYS TO INFINITY q 
1) off 
by George F. Forbes | 
| ee ~~ you'll find it in the December | 
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now on Phat at Kutd date : 





ninutes was all they 
; had. ; ‘Three minutes to "et 





et sich off come down before; 
ie: came in a and at the 
thought they were ‘safe, 








He Gated ea ha 
corns a me, square man, 











un nder the control hai 
‘There isn’t time, damn it, we 
oe. to Bp Sitting in tk 
, A 2 ” 











t was ause he had hit 
her, batted her out of the way 


was Brotherhood, but the from Prete: Me Foes ee 
front of the middle screen. 
people were behaving in a » 
most un-brotherly manner had to see, girl, I had to 
toward Morgan. They He never hit her, never had 


wouldn’t help him — be- before, and now she was burt, 
cause they'd heard him say aloof. She wouldn’t stoop to 
_ Damn! coming when he called, not af- 
ter eat 


The name of this olaned 
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“T was upset too. No beacon, 
no radio answer, no iiddiag 
field, but we haye to land the 
shape we’re in.” 

Brotherhood, that’s what the 
charts said was the name of 
the planet. But you’d think a 
planet by that name would have 
a beacon, and would answer 
radio calls, and would have a 
landing field. Morgan had cir- 
cled the planet three times, 
‘looking and calling, and he was 
thinking he would have to ditch 
in. one of the gray seas be- 
cause they had to land soon; 
and then Cat had jumped up, 
blotting out the middle screen 


for just a second—but it was. 


a second that could mean life 
or death. 


He had swatted her away 
harshly, cursing, but she hadn’t 
made him miss the field. He 
spotted it right afterwards— 
abandoned, lumpy, overgrown, 
but a landing field all right. 
Anyway, the way they were go- 
ing to land, the shape of: the 
field was the least of their wor- 
ries. 


E HAD set the ship on au- 
tomatic then. It would cir- 
cle once more, then nose up 


and that would be it. Three 
minutes, they had, and she was 
playing hard to get. 

“Here kitty, kitty, kitty.” 
She’d never come to his call 
now. He crawled along the wall 
by the suit lockers. Then he 
stood up, stretching on tip toes, 
and swung his hand _ blindly 
along the locker top. “Got her. 2 

She. almost got away, but he 


held firmly to the end of her. 


hind leg. Her claws rasped on 
the slippery metal, clutching 
anything, but he brought her 
down and plunked her harshly 
in. the center of the nearest 
control seat, 
went over.her firmly, covering 
her completely, and fastened 
with a click. 

His big. hand, lingered soe a 
moment on the. hump that was 
the, cat .under the belt. 
all right, Cat. It’s all right.” 
He jumped into the other seat. 
The ship was already nosing up 
and there was time to fasten 
only the middle belt, but it 
would have to be enough, Then 
the jets roared. God, did ever 
a ship. shake like this before? 
It was wrong, all wrong. 

“Meow.” 


“Tt’s all ri...” What was the 


The: wide. belt , 


“ t’s. 
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use? She’d never hear him now Loud and clear,” Morgan : 
and talking was too damn hard. said. His voice was someone 
else’s, a weaker breathless man. 


It WAS still and black and “Loud and clear, damn it.” But 
beautiful, and he wanted to he was too far from the mike 


stay in “he “soft. warm, dark for them to hear. 
forever, but someone was in- The balloon fingers pulled at 
the cat’s belt. He tried to hold 
her when she was free. He 
Gobbledezook.  gobblede- wanted fo make up.some way 
rook.” It was loudée’ this time, for the confining belt, for the 
He could feel the noise im every ‘™ ish and for having batted at 
joint, a pulsing hurt. Be quiet, her, but she was more agile 
only for jus a little longer, than he—especially now—and ~ 
be quiet. , _ frightened and upset. She 
OMiaoigy 27 Mem jumped to the floor, ran 
Once, a one time ago, he crouching and disappeared un- 
had had a cat, a soft, little she der a bunk. She was gone to’ 


cat with an M on her forenead console herself alone, — just 
and a — tipped ft when he needed to console her: 

Oi > “Are you all right, Broth- 
rn ER | 















terrupting it with a noise that 





















er 










¥C ok. Cai yee’ hear us? Broth- AAORGAN stepped to the 


er, can you hear us? Are you “panel and 


Morgan fumbled with bal- bows and rested his head in his 


loon fingers at the seat belt nds. “I’m all right,” he said. 


clasp. He swung his legs to the “No broken bones or any- 

side and sat up. This was the thing, Friend? That was quite - 

morning after a hundred binges, a crash.” 

and in the tanks, only water, |§ Morgan rested his forcuelia 

and not much left of that. against the cool, dead screen. 
“Can you hear us, Brother? “I’m fine.” 

Are you all right?” “Ah, good.” The _ rehef 




















sat down before 


r 
1 i 
] ? - , 
a 
; . 1 . —_—— — : 
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ccaitue in the voice was just 
the sort Morgan would expec 
to hear on a planet. called 
Brotherhood when someone 
said they were, after all, all 
right. 

But then the voice took on a 
sorrowful whine. “Brother, 
Brother, you have landed with- 
out permission and it is for- 
bidden.”’ 

“T call ed in 





from half an 


hour out. You were stone dead. 


I had no choice. I had to land 
at the closest place and that 
was here. The sha 








up’s. cripplex 
and I’m low on air and water.” 
“Interplanetary rule number 
6A states that one must al- 
ways have permission.” 
“Except In an emergency, 
and: why didn’t you answer?” 
Morgan’s voice begar 
its usual depth, 
“Ah, but friend, we must be 
nedisl here on Brotherhood. It 
isn’t as if we were like any 
‘planet. Unfortunately we've 
found that in some situations 

















~ we have to make our own 


rules.” 
“They don’t pply to me.” 
“Ah, but they do.” The voice 

was terribly sorry. It practical- 

ly dri ppe d 
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away on its sorri- 





. “Ah, Brother, ber they 





Landing rules!” 


‘rire: landi ng 





ffORGAN’ S voice was all his. 
own now, and more. “Hell, 
that’s against the law.” - 
There were others with the 
first voice, either at mikes of © 
heir own, or crowded close 
around. He heard their, ohs, 
and, aks, and one said, ‘“There, 
you see?”’, and another, “I told 
you so. What can you expect 
from foreigners?” and, “He 
swore, he swore, he swore!” 
“We have our children to 
think about,” the first voice 
said. “Many died to bring them 
to this place where they could 
live and grow protected from 
outside influences. We have 
loved our children more than 
life itself, and we so love them 
now. More than life, Brother. 


ok, we'll talk about 
io m a: 
























ona up the skin of his 
face and — his ~allp. 








Mek, sae Sly Phe ia 
room rotated one A with the 
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ol of gravity. “But in front 
of him, on the panel, was a_ voice, ti 
bubble on a graph that showed he child : 

how the ship lay. they said they § ical vei al d 
Sas. he sont oie gh out. biti te knew whose life they 
| ist now and had in mind right now, — 
He had heard of colonies like 
_ hefore: ana iS, agile: were, 




















We ica lift the hig Bre jemi ‘ yes ; on ane and 
er, So the hatch i is free, but we lie and uel Only actually 
0 woud, it i lying? se was 








e was the Diteneice the 
EN FROM other plan- veneer he cared for not a-bit. — 
ets know Suet things In fact he always gave just the 

reotten. even in Wrong answers to the people 
‘anted. who wore the clothes of ‘g0od- 

ERS too, that ness too tight, with all the zip- 
pers done up neatly. Even if 
ad tried, he doubted he’d 

en = to Prue 


M 











Vou ied cai 
it is written in our book, must 














“And it was too hee The | 
and oks had condemned |! 








es 
he had been a witness ag ainst 
himself alrea 1a 
even without him saying a ian 
they’d have condemned him be- 
cause he wasn’t one of them. 

“If I get out of here on my 
own,’ Morgan asked the voice, 
“what’s my life worth then?” 

‘We of Brotherhood do not 
kill, even in self preservation. 
Only sometimes, when it is nec- 
essary, we let die, that’s all. 
But we never kill a fellow man. 
If you come out, we must let 

















you go. free, Obly we cannot 
help you.” 


ah het 


m coming out then,” Mor- 
pan said, but in hi hela the 
word, “aie” kept repeating it- 
self with a big question mark 
after it. Was there going to be 
time enough to get out > 
‘We leave you then,” the 

voice said, “and for your. sake, 
* good luck. »” 
“Tha!” 


2O NOW to get out, damn 
them. : 

The first thing to do was to 
see how much air there was. 
Morgan studied the gauge on 
the panel, but it was broken. 
Well, it was easy enough to cal- 
culate. Take what the gauge 
had read before the crash, (he 























into the coin shaped section at 
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remembered approximately, ) 
subtract the number of hours, 
add one big man and one small 
cat. What was the answer? 
oe a day’s worth, about 











Oink day to get out in, and 
to do it, a hammer, a welding 
torch, crowbar. ussorted small 








tools, wire, a pully, and two 


space suits—ridiculous — 
one of them, 





every 
especially” for 
someone in a hireK: ; 
He took the crowbar and let 
himself out of the control room 











the back of it from which the 
hatch could be |. Only 





‘reached, 
1e «hatch was flat to the 
ground—probably, underground 
five or six feet from the force 
of the landing. Morgan pulled 
bhe emergency opener, but ‘the 
hatch was. jammed tight: and 
wouldn’t budge. He tried the 
crowbar and the opener togeth- 














er. No dice. 





O HE WOULD have to 
climb into the narrow strip 
between the outer skin of the 
ship and the suspended room 
to the only other place he could 
et at the seams. He stepped 
up on a girder and pulled him- 
self in. It was cramped and 
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greasy, and half. of it. inac- 
cessible anyway. His heavy 
shoulders rubbed on each wall 
unless he stood sideways. He 
climbed from girder to girder 
examining the seams, hoping 
for some damage somewhere he 
could take advantage of. He 
tore his overalls on a projec- 
tion and swore loudly, and the 
words echoed back at him«sat- 
isfyingly. When I get out on 
this puritan planet, he. thought. 
(deliberately not letting himself 
think, if I get out), /’l. have 
to build myself an echo cham- 
ber so I can hear some swear 
words now and then. 


He began to sing a bawdy 
song; it sounded like a whole 
chorus of deep-voiced men, and 
right after that he found the 
place where the ship seemed 
bent a little and one seam had 
a looser look. “You see,” he 
told himself in a loud voice, 
“what a song like that can do,” 
and he tried to fit the useless 
crowbar into the groove. 

All he needed was a little 
air to give him time to break 
out, 


HEY HAD joked about 
these little ships when they 


first came out. Held “up by 
their own air pressure, they 
said, like balloons. Get them 
landing on a heavy planet and 
they’ll fall apart. He knew the 
ships weren’t used near the big 
planets, but still they were 
tough. There was one way to 
test the theory, though, for 
someone not afraid to lose all 
his air in the process, Morgan 
was afraid but it was the only 
thing he could think of to try, 
and anyway, was he just going 
to sit around breathing the air 
till it gave out? By some fluke 


‘it might possibly work. He 


knew what the seams were like. 
They would be weaker if the 
pressure came from outside. 


Singing again (it was a lucky 
song) he went back into the 
control room, got the wire, 
some metal rings, the pulley, 
the welding ‘torch. After two 
hours of sweaty work, he had 
four tight wires pulling inwards 
from rings on the two plates 
next of the weakened seam. 
He went back to the control 
room, got out the two space 
suits and. started looking for 
Cat. 


He flushed her from under 
a bunk, chased her in a circle 
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crook | of ha arm, one isd Md and loud, so he 
er her chest. He could “teed ‘oiled sabi hes if she was in 
ati Dormcgde un- aay wale rioees and snapped t 














oratin ng of her silent purr. 


‘LLJE PUT her before the suit 
neck and gave her an en- 









he was actually going to come 
hought bitterly, if 
dying, when that would 
they wanted to be 
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“Brotherhood!” Morgan eid 
it like a curse. 


YE TOOK the hammer and 
~ pounded the lid off the 
water tank. Then he opened the 
air pressure release valves, one 
way valves, out only, and 
turned up the thermostat as if 
the planet, Brotherhood, was 





colder than’snace, (and to Mor-_ 


gan it seemed that it was), 

He leaned back in the suit, 
~ resting the legs in leck posi- 
tion. Now was the time for 
that lucky, bawdy song again. 
Having an audience listening in 
would give him a special sat: 
isfaction, too. 

The ship was efficient. It 
took only ten minutes before 
the control room was full of 
steam. What do they think on 
the outside, Morgan wondered, 
to see all the steam coming out? 
He watched it flow toward the 
air vents and when it slo 
he gave out a loud, long string 
of curses. — 

“That’s for heck: “ he told 
whoever it was that istened in. 
Then he set the thermostat 
down to the, bottom like he was 
in the middle of hell. Jf at 
works, he thought, it ought to 
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be so damn cold in here that 





I'll see the air condensing as it 
comes tn. Those wires on the 
plates are contracting, too, A 
ship built like this and weak-— 
ened by the crash ought to 
practically cave in with even a 
partial vacuum and all that pull 
on the sides. At least there 





ought to be an air leak...a 


small one... pretty soon. 

He waited Silently, 1 imagir 
ing wisps of dancing, steamy 
air, but they were only almost 
there in corners where he > 
wasn’t looking. : 








“O, IT WASN’T going to 

work after all. By God, com- 
pliment those engineers. These 
ships were a lot sturdier thar 
anybody thought. 








There was a rustle from the 
radio, the scrape of a chair 
and whispering he couldn’t hear 
well enough to understand. 
“Changing of the guard?” he 
asked. “Going out to ses 








It’s time.” 


Lunch! Good Lord, 
NU r| For the i wt 








that ’ te ; of ont, a. place 
and landing. a 


ae contact 
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“Why didn’t I think to eat 
before getting into this mess, 
he thought. And Cat—she’ll be 
getting hungry too, soon, and 
making a hell of a racket about 
it if she has to wait. A man 
and a cat should ai least have 
a good meal before dying. But 
then does wt matter? 

For the first time he let him- 
self think about death. There 
was about four hours worth of 
air left in each suit, more for 
the cat, less for him. That was 
the measure of life. | 

He was here, strong, alive, 
with people who 
could help him if they would. 
That he would die had seemed 

impossible, but he began 
alize that it was true, ae all. 



























‘There were four hours, four. 


hungry hours now, to live and 
that was all. 

No! He didn’t want it. He 
wasn’t ready. It was_ useless, 
silly, to die hike this for noth- 
ing, caged and helpless and for 
no reason at all. 











FE FLEXED his arm mus- 
~ “ cles under the suit. He ex- 
panded his chest. He was in his 
prime; now was his time to 
live. 
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No! He felt- ae sweat then, 
first damp in the armpits and 


across his back. Even the air 


pumping in and out didn’t take 
away the strange smell it had. 
He stank with a sweat of fear 
and of rage. . ‘rage at them. - 

Stop thinking, he told him- 
self. Move! 

He took the heavy hammer 
and started out of the control 
room. Move, by God! 

It bonita’ help him escape 
but he had to ee) from burst- 
ing inside. | 

He stood in the cramped 
space before the weak seam and 
swung the hammer, letting. it 
hit the back wall-as hard as the 
outer skin. He could hear the 
ringing sound even through the 
suit. He could feel it vibrating © 
up from his feet into his bones. 
Move! His shoulder muscles 
bulged against the suit. Move! 
Move! Move! ; 

“Meowrrr?”’ - 

He stopped and stood trem- 
bling and dripping wet inside 
the suit. 

“Meow?” 

‘“What’s that?” It was a 
whisper from the one at the 
radio as if the listener dared 
not speak at first, but then he 
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said iit again ‘out loud. “What 
is that?” — 





Mor Pan, breathless, said 
nothing, — : 


“You never said you had a 
cat. We didn’t realize. ” But 
Morgan was speechless, filled 
with a sudden, wild one 








_¥E HEARD them shuffling 
7 and whispering about the 
radio. There were more people 
coming. “He could be making 
that noise himself,” someone 
said, and another. “No, he. was 
breathing i oe Degree at 
“Animal ‘Welfare, call the 





head of Animal Welfare.” — 


Then a voice came out loud — 
and close to the mike. “But — 
we've got to get that cat out. 
A man ts one thing, a creature 
of sin, but can we let a poor 
dumb animal suffer and die this 
way for a man?” 

“No! No!” 

“Call the derricks. Ratse the 
ship. ape 


So that’s the way it would 
be, and all because of Cat. — 
Shutting him up again would 
be killing and they wouldn't do} 
that, He was free. 

“Cat,” he whispered, “damn ~~ 
you Cat. f 





q One a had been pate: one Feiabhicn, one roughed 
| “up, one. beaten, and one killed. And all the survivors de- 
Hi scribed the same figure—a masked man in ragged clothes, 
| Shelley, my ex-wife lived in that town, alone—she’d be a 
logical choice for the next victim, unless Simon Ark could 
i} Seen 





The Case of the Ragged Rapist 
- A SIMON ARK ADVENTURE 
by Edward D. Hoch 


DOUBLE . ACTION 





featured 
nthe 
(fanuary 


now on 
sale on 


all stands 














Novella 





by Norman L. Knight 


What grim irony! Ilrai, the Martian 


author, had written of an imaginary 
wonder-world in the system of Alpha 
Draconis. Now, decades later, he was 
an unwanted member of a Terres- 
trial expedition to this very planet. 
And there they found that a party 
of Earthmen had taken Ilrai’s fiction 
for fact, and had come here, seeking 








ae haustible 


the paradise he had described... 


~\HE OPENING phase 
of exploration beyond 

*- the circuit of the Solar 
planets was pervaded by a 
spirit of headlong pursuit of 
horizons that had receded to 
infinity, by a sense of uwun- 
precedented release, of inex- 
~ novelty, of the 











bursting of world-old barriers. 
Mars, unexpectedly more kin- 
dred than had been surmised, 
and Earth alike flung their 
ships among the stars at ever- 
mounting velocities in a reck- 
less fury of discovery; and 
uncounted voyagers on those 
ships perished in an endless 
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Th colonists arrived, full of great hopes ... 


variety of ways—fantastic, 
dismal, or shocking. 

Speedily it was realized 
that the stellar universe was 
not merely a bottomless Pan- 
dora’s box of opportunity and 
wonder, but that it was also a 
realm brutally indifferent to 
the welfare of alien explorers. 
And the explorers were not 


49 





alone in their misfortunes. 
The parent worlds and their 
far-flung colonies were rav- 
aged by strange epidemics 
which slipped past the tight- 
est quarantines and for whick 
remedial measures’ usually 
were forthcoming only after 
prolonged and hectic research: 
Indiscreet importations of 
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plant sad animal life at times 
thrived exuberantly until they 
became either a pest or a men- 
ace. Insidious cumulative et- 
fects of foreign atmospheres, 
water supplies, or foods anni- 
hilated whole colonies. Con- 
tact with the Solar cultures 
decimated luckless indigenous 
races on foreign worlds -or 
heavily curtailed some essen- 
tial resources. 


The next phase was one of 
more sober judgment, maturer 
caution, and systematic con- 
trol over the process of ex- 
pansion. The traditions of the 
first untrammeled rovers were 
perpetuated in some measure 
by the Primary Reconnais- 
Sance cruisers, whose courses 
ranged outward into the gal- 
axy im an ever-widening 
sphere. These vessels accu- 
rately charted the locations 
and characteristics of stars; 
the orbits and number of at- 





tendant planets, and the ob- 


stacles and aids to navigation. 
Above all, they noted the lo- 
cations of “suitable worlds’— 
that is to say, worlds which 
might be suitable for coloni- 
zation by the Solar races. Such 
craft were strictly forbidden 
to land upon any uncertified 
world, or to penetrate its at- 
mosphere, or even to collect 
samples of the atmosphere 


with remote-controlled sound- 
ing-shells. They were in fact 
prohibited from approaching 
within less than two thousand 
miles of any planetary body 
with an atmosphere. Such 
stringent precautions were de- 
signed to prevent the inter- 
world transport of undesirable 
spores or other minute float- 
ing organisms, whose exist- 
ence alive in the soft-vacuum 
zone surrounding other 
worlds has been abundantly— 
sometimes tragically—demon- | 
strated. 


ei pana nite the report of 

‘suitable world” by the 
Primary cruiser, a vessel dis- 
patched by the Inter-World 
Sanitary Service would survey 
it minutely from the stand- 
point of public health and hy-_ 
giene. The Sanitary Service 
craft were known as “Cadu- 
ceus ships” since they dis- 
played the ancient emblem of 
the serpent-entwined staff of 
Hermes. They were huge 
globular affairs approaching a 
small asteroid in size, and car- 
ried within themselves small- 
er subsidiary vessels with 
which the actual landings 
were effected. It was a pri- 
mary principle of the Sanitary 
Service that no Caduceus ship 
should bring to nor carry 
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away from any world (before 
that world had been certified) 
any micro-organisms. save 
those in its. bacteriological 
laboratory—which was_ sepa- 
rated from the remainder of 
the interior by impregnable 
bulkheads and approached 
through quadruple air-locks. 
The Caduceus. ship itself 
made no landing, but remained 
in the vicinity of the world 
under observation, sending 
down supplies or receiving 
samples and cultures in re- 
mote-controlled craft which 
were sterilized on their re- 
turn to the mother ship. 


The narrative which pres- 
ently we shall proceed to re- 


late concerns certain findings. 


reported by the ship Cadu- 
ceus of Alcor, out of Alcor- 
haven, a colonized world re- 
volving about the star Alcor 
in Ursa Major. The planet 


which is the subject of this re- 


port has come to be known as 
Kenia, after a region on the 
terrestrial continent of Afri- 
ca, for reasons which will ap- 
pear in due course. It ac- 
companies the star Azuran in 
the neighborhood of Alpha 
Draconis—visible from Alcor- 
haven but not from Earth, be- 
cause of intervening clouds of 
opaque matter. 

The report above mentioned 


was compiled by -Counselor 
Jeffrey Sarrasen, the adviser 
and director of the landing- 
party; and while it gives a 
lucid, scholarly, and technical 
account of the biological and 
hygienic aspects of life on 
Kenia—including the peculiar 
civilization of the Wall-Mak- 
ers—it omits equally interest- 


ing personal matters. The lat- 


ter are recorded in Counselor 
Sarrasen’s private log and in | 
the writings of that H 
tus of the spaceways, 
Earth-born Martian, Ilrai the 
Younger. | 





oe presence on a ship 
“of the Sanitary Service 
seems curious when one learns 
that he had no official connec- 
tion therewith. But there is 
evidence that he was an adept © 





at wire-pulling and the appli- 
cation of diplomatic rnersu- 


asion in influential quarters. 
He appears to have spent half 
of his life turning up in 


strange places, He was dis- 


turbed by the fact that the 
diffusion of the Solar races 
had outstripped their means 
of rapid communication, and 
feared that they were in dan- 
ger of losing their sense of 
unity, Therefore ke conceived 


of writing—and pub'ishing on 


an inter-world scale--a sort of 
conglomerate prose epic con- 
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cerning unusual and widely- 
dispersed events, which 
should be the basis of a uni- 
versal literature. The “Galac- 
tic Chronicles” were the re- 
sult, and had grown to thirty- 
one volumes at his death mid- 
way of the twenty-seventh 
century. 

At that time, our migration 
through the galaxy was a slow 
and creeping progress—or so 
- it seems today. The fastest 
_¢rutser then in existence, if it 
could have reached maximum 
speed instantly and main- 
tained it uninterruptedly for 
the span of an average human 
lifetime, could have traveled 
only halfway along the long- 
est galactic diameter. Even so, 
the ships traveled faster than 
the fastest means of signalling 
them known. The discovery 
of the vibratory gravitational 
beam, which led to the stereo- 
phone, was an event still in 
the future. 

But our story lies in the 
past, in the year 2615 A. D., 
and it begins in the cabin of 
Captain Jutland, the skipper 
of the Caduceus of Alcor. 


"6; 
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2 FAR AS we can tell 
from here, Sarrasen, 
nse AL 237 seems to 





be a fairly decent sort of a 
world, as planets go,” declared 
Captain Jutland. “The day- 
light side has been completely 
blanketed by clouds and thun- 
derstorms ever since we ar-_ 
rived. It will be queer, Bvine 
under a blue sun, but probably 
you'll never see t—only a sort 











‘of blue twilight filtering 


through the clouds. It’s always 
clear and apparently calm on 
the dark side, and I’d advise 
landing there: No need to feel 
your way through a two-or- . 
three-mile depth of storm- 
clouds if you don’t have to. 
The odds are that you won't 
run into any especially per- 
plexing problems unless the 
thing’s inhabited—and we’ve 
had no chance to see any mark- 
ings of structures during the 
day on account of the clouds. 
You’re fortunate in taking 
down your first landing-party 
on what may be a comparative- 
ly simple mission. But I don’t 
need to tell you these things. 








- You’ve followed the findings up 


to date.” 


“I have, and they seem too 
favor to be true,” respond- 
ed Counselor Sarrasen. “‘Grav- 
ity about one-fifth more 
than Alcorhaven’s. Atmosphere 


breathable, with about t wice 
our accustomed amount of oxy- 
gen, the rest mainly nitrogen. 
The samples of air and water 
that were brought up by the 
soundings gave mostly negative 
results. The cultures grown 
from them were practically in- 
nocuous. Some white rats broke 
out with green freckles on their 
bellies but didn’t seem to care. 
Three Martian eikrangs 
showed signs of_lassitude, ran 
a slight temperature, recovered 
in forty-five hours. Himberling 
isolated the toxin and synthe- 
sized the antibody in both cas- 
es.” 

Captain Jutland leaned for- 
ward in his chair. “Now here’s 
some information you won’t 























~ relish. Ilrai has asked to be in- 


cluded in your party.” 

Sarrasen stiffened. 

“T couldn’t refuse him even 
if I wanted to, which I don’t,” 
Jutland continued. “He has an 
official authorization a yard 
long, under the Bi-Planetary 
Seal, which permits him to go 
savubicce and to see any- 
thing—so long as in so doing 
doesn’t interfere with off icial 
work, or oe: others to un- 
, reasonable hazards. If you pre- 
fer not to assume the counsel- 
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lorship under such conditions, 
I might offer you my permi 





sion to withdraw now, but I’m 


not going to do that either: It 428 





would do your record no good. 
If you persist in this attitude of 
irrational hostility toward Mar- 
tians, it will seriously limit 
your value to the Service. It’s 
an obsession. It’s an indication 
of emotional unbalance. You 
may as well face it and resolve 
to overcome it.” | 









HIS IS AN official disap- 
proval of my personal 
it,’ remarked 


Te p 


opinions, I take 


the Counselor coldly. 





“Pm not concerned abou 
your personal opinions if tae 
don’t reduce your service-abil- 
ity blast it!” exploded Jutland. - 
“And, strictly speaking, I’m 
not disapproving. I’m attempt- 
ing an operation in mental sur- 
gery, but that may be what 
your case calls for. Possibly we — 
could cure you painlessly by 
hypnosis, but Id rather see 
you cure yourself. 

“T don’t have to be a master- 
mind to diagnose your ailment. 
You’re aceustomed to being 
versatile, able, more than ordi- 
narily successful in your un- 
dertakings. So you- feel ever- - 
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lastingly humiliated § when 
_ you’re detailed for training in 
mental transmission and find 
that you’re a total bilateral in- 
competent. That’s being juve- 
nile. Only about five percent of 
the human race are Al tele- 
paths anyway, and another five 
percent are blackouts like you. 
The Martians are. something 
else—their worst is better than 
our best. That’s why the train- 
ing is in their hands. 

_ There’s nothing disgrace- 
ful in having an impenetrable 
mind. In fact, there’s always a 
spot for anyone with a mind 
like that. No one else can -pro- 
ject his thoughts into it and it 
can’t inadvertently transmit its 
_ own. You should be elated that 
not even a Martian can tell 
what. you’re thinking.” 

‘Unless we have something 
further to say, there are other 
matters which need my. atten- 
tion,” remarked Sarrasen, . 

‘All right. That’s all. Shove 
oif, and the best of luck. But 
think it over.” 





II 


PQ \HE CONTACT ship 


launching-t un nel, her 


equally 


nose pointed at the eighty-ton 
plug of the air-lock in the out- 
er skin of the Caduceus. She 
was a hybrid craft, a stream- 
lined sea-going space cruiser; 
double-keeled to provide 

firm base upon a solid wivtuies 
and to permit stable naviga- 
tion on a body of water for 


economy of lift-power. 


Counselor Sarrasen. faced his 
landing-party in the mess-room 
of the Hermes. Half the com- 
pany were telepaths of various 


degrees of ability, and he was 


certain that a darting inter- 
change of thought proceeded . 
among them. His resentment 
focused itself upon Ilrai. The 
Martian towered three feet 
above the heads of the Earth- 
lings; his battery of eyes, 
spaced around the 
equator of his faceless crani- 


um, rendered it impossible to 


judge at what point his atten- 
tion was directed. 


“In a few moments, when I 
give word, the launching-tun- 
nel will be evacuated of air,” 
began Sarrasen, struggling to 
suppress an irritated convic- 
tion that Ilrai was not paying 
attention; although the Mar- 
tian lacked organs of speech, 
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like all members of his race, he 


possessed adequate hearing. 
“For some of us, as for me, 
this is the first time that we 
have been accepted for this 
kind of service. We are about 
to become, for an_ indefinite 
ae virtual exiles on a 
new world. We_ shall _be- 
come laboratory animals just 
as truly as the humbler crea- 
tures we are taking with us. Let 
Me repeat that, once we have 
landed, thaed will be no return 
until we are certain that we 
have not become carriers for 
some alien virus. Our results 
from the samples dredged up 
by the sounding-shells are 
hopeful but not conclusive. It 
may be that we shall be strick- 
en by some malady which we 
- cannot cure. Even the resources 
of the Caduceus may not de- 
velop a technique in time to 
save us; years of study may be 
necessary. We know that such 
things have happened. If now 
_ that this venture is rea] and im- 
minent in our minds, some of 
you may wish to withdraw; 
you may do so without preju- 
dice. Ample replacements are 
available. This is. the last 
chance.” 
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SILENCE followed, in 
~ which Ilrai jotted dove 





_ another entry in his intermina- 


ble notes. The faint sound of 
scribbling annoyed Counselor 
Sarrasen. Ilrai wrote: 


I have seen little of thts 
Earthling Sarrasen on the out- 
ward voyage. The absolute wm- 
pregnability of his mind fasct-— 
nates me, It 1s said that he har- 
bors an unfaltering antipathy 
toward my race; certainly I 
have found him invariably 
aloof. Perhaps he wi'l be more 
approachable after we have 
landed. 

‘Since no one speaks to the 


contrary, we shall cast off at 


once,” ordered Sarrasen, “Go to 
your stations.” 

The plug of the air-lock was 
a huge cylinder transverse to 
the tunnel, pierced by a tube. 
When the interior of the tunnel - 
had: been exhausted to a high 
vacuum the cylinder rotated — 
smoothly, brought the tube into 
alignment with the tunnel, and 
the Hermes glided through into 
the star-dusted black in a tran- 
sient, misty puff of residual air- 
vapor and ice-crystals. She de- 
parted silently. driven by a 
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fophnieel terms, by an invisible 





sheath of overlapping artificial 


eravitational fields under indi- 
vidual micro-control. The field- 
strengths could be varied over 
a range of twenty Earth-gravi- 
ties, ten plus to ten minus—a 
relatively low velocity Job. | 
Hooded instrument-lig hts 
glowed in the shadow 








of Counselor Sarrasen as they 
moved among the levers of the 
control-table. He was strappe 





to his seat in anticipation of a 


rough passage. On either side of 


him, also strapped in place, 


were Sancabriel his navigator 
and Himberling the cluef pa- 
apable of tak- 
ing the helm if need arose. The 
eyes of all three were fixed on 





the conning-screen—a field of 


black quartered by luminous 
cross-hairs and powdered with 
stars like carelessly-strewn 
handfuls of shining sand. The 
globe of a sapphire sun domi- 
nated the field, etched the 
three intent faces in tones of 
blue against the semi-cbscuri- 
ly. 
“Azuran—our future sun for 
the rest of our lives, perhaps,” 
quietly remarked Sarrasen. 
“First time Ive seen it like 
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naviga- 
tion-room, irradiated the hands 








this,” Himberling observed. 
haven't looked outside since the 
first week out of Alcorhaven. 
Beautiful corona—like a text- 
900k picture of a magnetic 
field. This shows it in reduced 
intensity, of course.” 

“{ should hope so!” returned 
the helmsman. “The screen 
couidert reproduce its full in- 
tensity in the first place. It’s a 
terrifically active star. We'll 
have no naked-eye views of it 
until we’re under cover of an 
atmosphere-—if the clouds ever 
break during the day. It built 
up an enormous static charge 
on the Caduceus and we’re car- 
rying part of that charge with 
us. se me the bow televisor, 


line.” 


























VW7iITH A CLICK, the px 
’ ture was transformed oa 
a peneiery crescent reg, 
se at hand and immense 
vith the texture 
drenched with | a ial 












eat 
celestial blue. A pinpoint spar- 


kling of perpetual hghtning 
animated it from cusp to cusp. 
The dark sath of the sphere 
was visible as a fragile-seeming 





veil of dim turquoise. Riding 


close above the curved rim of 
this shadowy veil was another, 










And it’s down on the chart 
as AL 237!” exclaimed Sarra- 
sen. 

“T didn’t know that it has a 
satellite,” remarked Himber 
The Hermes built up her 

down-drag to five gravities 
plus, then went neutral and 

















coasted. The planet now 


loomed so enormous that only 
a small part of the dark side 
was visible on the conning- 
screen, but with a still obvious 
convexity. 

“There must be a permanent 
auroral sheath under us in the 
high atmosphere,” observed the 
Counselor. “It fogs the details. 
I haven’t seen a continent or a 
big ocean on this side—just 
hundreds. of islands. Himber- 
ling, cut in a filter and see if 
we can get rid of part of this 
Dre veil. Then SeAONSALY the 

lage some more,’ 
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ground. 
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ad-braces!” ordered Sar- 
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Instantly tne vere 
gripped by a force which sought 
to tear them from thei 
framed chairs ric hurl them 
against the control-table. Their 
retaining a creaked and 
their heart-beats 
their ears. ? 

‘There’s an odd sort of — 
marking!” exclaimed Sane cabri ri- 
el sharply, his eyes fixed 
screen. “It’s too sii eteial 2 to 
e natural!” 

The screen was almost en- 
tirely filled by the nuage of 
large island. To the unaided 
human eye it would have been 
shrouded in OERRESE but the 
ee televisc r rendered 

aE Sas AES visible by 








































per ight baad quadrant of, 
screen a feebly luminous spot. 
had appeared, circular in shape, 
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with a regularly scalloped cir- 
cumference. It suggested the 
outline of a conventionalized 
chrysanthemum. As the Her- 
mes _ plummeted nearer, the 
likeness became even more 
startling. Telescopic enlarge- 
ment revealed an internal struc- 
ture of pale-colored lines en- 
closing darker areas; specifical- 
ly, they formed concentric 
zones of semicircular arcs—a 
precise representation of the 
over-lapping petals of a com- 
posite flower. 

“To show this eee at our 
distance, it must be at least one 
hundred miles across,” hazard- 


ed Sartcabriel. 

A SHRILL whine sang 
through the hull of the 

Hermes. 

“First contact with atmos- 
phere,” observed Counselor 
Sarrasen. “We have nearly 
ceased falling. Now the jockey- 
ing begins.” 

The “jockeying” process was 
rather like a descent in an ele- 
vator. The Hermes would fall 
under positive gravity until her 
velocity and air-friction mount- 
ed unduly, then would go slight- 
ly negative for a few seconds, 
then positive again, 


In the high stratosphere, the 


_vessel’s huge static charge pro- 


duced visible effects. She be- 
came enveloped in a nimbus of 
pale apple-green fire which 
fluttered from her double keel 
in ever-lengthening downward 
pennants. Searching auroral 
fingers rose. up to meet them. 
As she dropped lower, the nor- 
mally calm nocturnal atmos- 
phere around her began to 
churn with unaccustomed com- 
motion. During the intervals 
when portions of her envelop- 
ing gravitational mosaic were 
negative, air was forcibly re- 
pelled in those _ directions, 
rushed in shrieking from others 
and set up an atmospheric 
maelstrom. By the time she had 
dropped to a three-mile alti- 
tude, the vessel was the nucleus 
of a vivid thunderstorm. She 
careened and plunged, while 
the clouds boiled around her 
and enmeshed her in a net of 
lightning. The bolts raked her 
impervious sheathing from 
stem to stern, spouted from her 
salient points in sheets of 
crashing flame. 

When the synthetic storm 
had exhausted its first violence 
the Hermes drifted downward 
in a deluge of rain and hail, her 


apparent weight adjusted to 
slightly exceed her air-buoy- 
ancy. 

“We're landing blind, just as 
if we had come down on the 
daylight side,” grumbled Sarra- 
sen, divesting himself of his 
safety-straps. “This planet has 
a very touchy atmosphere. I 
never saw a ship stir up such a 
tempest while making port on 
Alcorhaven. What’s it like un- 
der us, Sancabriel?” 

Sancabriel probed the cloudy 
depths with the echo-beam and 
reported, “Flat as a table-top. 
We must be over water.” 


E. HERMES first de- 
scended on a_ barely-sub- 
merged mud-flat, into which 
she began to sink with Gargan- 
tuan slobbering noises. To lift 
herself out she cautiously went 
negative. This mameuver hurled 
back water, mud, and boulders 
in a foaming elliptical tidal 
wave which returned, rumbling 
and frothing, when she went 
positive again, found and low- 
ered herself into deeper water 
flowing smoothly and swiftly. 
A triad of bulges below the 
water-line at her stern opened 
up: and broke out propellers. 
Another bulge on her shield- 


a 
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deck yawned apart and pro- 
truded a searchlight as she 
came about into the current 
and dropped anchor. The 
space-shields descended, whir- 


ring, from her observation 
ports. 
“We'll ride here until the 


weather clears and decide on 
our next move,” announced 
Counselor Sarrasen as he fol- 
lowed the disclosures of the 
searchlight beam with his bi- 
noculars, through the thick sili- 
coid of a port. The beam was 
streaked with diamond darts of 
slackening rain. “I’d say we’re 
on a river. There’s one bank. . 
And I suppose that’s vegeta- — 
tion, though it looks more like 
a forest of oversize sponges. 
Porous masses. Did you ever 
see such a malignant shade of 
green? Let’s have a look at the 
port side.” 

The light-beam — swung 
through half a turn and the ob- 
servers moved across the navi- 
gation-room to another port. 

“Do you see what I see?” 
demanded Sancrabriel. 

An extraordinary barrier ~ 
reared itself along the river’s 
edge, its foundations planted in 
the water. It was the color of 
antique weather-beaten ivory, 
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green-stained near water-level, 
pock-marked and pitted like a 
termite-eaten timber. Razor- 
edged spikes and bayonets of 
glassy stuff projected from its 
. summit in a formidable fringe, 
which reflected sparks and 

sprays of light. The beam fol- 
lowed the structure along the 
river, found where it turned in- 


land, mounted a ridge and- 
passed over the crest. 


“It’s a wall, and it didn’t just 
grow there,” declared Himber- 
ling. “And whoever or what- 
ever put it there was bent on 
keeping something out, some- 
thing which was expected to 
come from this side.” 


Ill 


HE LIGHT-beam had 

been extinguished, In- 

sensibly the darkness 
around the Hermes took on an 
indigo tinge, a growing pre- 
monition of un-Earthly moon- 
light which struggled through 
the dissolving clouds. With the 
passing of those clouds, the riv- 
er—its banks forested with 
spongy domes—and the spike- 
crowned wall became an insub- 
stantial fantasy in ethereal 
blue, as remote from reality as 


Nirvana. The bright cerulean 
moon, nearing the full, rode in 
a sky like a theatrical back- 
drop—luminous blue-violet 
filmed over by an auroral haze 
which concealed all but the , 
greater stars. 

Counselor Sarrasen again 
had assembled his company in 
the mess-room, whose _port- 
holes looked across the blue-lit 
waters toward the enigmatic 
wall. 

“Tomorrow, after we have 
rested, our work begins,” he 
was saying. “Under no condi- 
tions is anyone to leave ship 
unprotected by safety-suits un- 
til we know more about the ef- 
fects of our new atmosphere. 
And until we are more familiar 
with conditions on this world, 
those who go out must not ven- 
ture beyond...” 

An overhead communicator 
clicked and Sancabriel spoke 
from the navigation-room, 
where he had remained on 
watch, “Something’s coming 
over the ridge. You can see it 
from down there. It’s making a 
ghastly noise. I'll cut you in on 
the outside mike.” 

There was a general move- 
ment to the portholes as a deep- 
throated, lugubrious sound is- 


, 4: -houetted what ; appec 
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sued from the communicator. It 
might have been called either 
mooing or groaning. The lights 
in the mess room were hurried- 
ly switched off, Sarrasen still 
carried his binoculars ‘slung 
over his shoulder and made 
1aste to train them on the sky- 
line of the ridge. 

Near the horizon, the violet- 
blue sky brightened to a lighter 
zone of blue-green, and agammst 
this zone of brightness was sil- 
‘ed to be 
“the swaying neck and expanded 
hood of a giant cobra, feature- 
less save for a row of four sil- 
ver-blue, luminous eyes. A tall, 
sharp horn rose from the crea- 
ture’s head like an obelisk. 











" leaped across the water, 
impinged upon this apparition, 
disclosed a craggy head and 
columnar neck encased in 
yreen een-black —— armor with 













ie Ta arms, teu . — 
against the armored neck just 
below the head. ‘The creature 





glare with Bar e-arse aula! 


HERMES’ light-beam 





man hands in an oddly - human 
gesture and beg vivance 
stiffly, pectin as it fas- 
cinated by the intense“ light. 
“It’s half as high as the © 
wall!” exclaimed Sancabriel. 
“Here comes the rest of it.” _ 
How high ts the wal 
thought Counselor Sarrasen. 
The body of the beast was 
not unlike that of a great ar- 
mor-plated caterpillar furnished 
with five pairs of stumpy, ele-. 
phantine legs. In the intervals 
between its dismal groaning a 
harsh panting was audible, like 
the laboring of giant lungs. 
“That other sound isn’t what 
you think it is,” Sancabriel de- 
clared, “Our ten-legged friend — 


ashore has nothing to do with — 
direc- 


























it. It’s from another 
tion—inland, toward the wall, 
and it’s growing louder. Some- - 
thing else is astir. If I’m not 
mistaken it’s creeping along in 
the shadow of the wall. We'll 
have a look.” 





ward the wall and esa siecle 
the DO! tien which extended 
back i the river, then halt 
AC suddenly. 

A dome of steel surmount 
by a turret was lurching — 
ward on tractor tre sads, et se to 























the base of the wall. Twin jets 
of steam spurted rhythmically 
from its underbody, and a thin 
cloud of pale vapor trailed in 
its wake. 

Since it was no longer held in 
thrall by the Hermes’ search- 
light, the armored decapod now 
_ became aware of the clanking, 
_ hissing newcomer and charged 
upon it with guttural whooping, 
_ tunning with surprising agility 








upon its short legs. When a 


headlong crash seemed immi- 
nent, the steel turret rotated 


slightly and spat out a roaring 





jet of steam which enveloped 
the monster’s head in a billow- 


ing white cloud. It recoiled 


from this assualt, humping its 
body into an arch which lifted 





its middle pairs of feet from 


the ground, and pawed franti- 
cally at its head with its ser- 
pentine arms. Then it turned, 
pounded up the slope and over 
the ridge. 


TT'HE ONLOOKERS aboard 
the Hermes turned thought- 
ful eyes upon each other. 

“This complicates matters,” 
commented Himberling, who 
stood beside Sarrasen. “We'll 
have to come to an understand- 
ing with whatever things built 





on with our work. 
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efore we can go 
I’d Hike to 
see what’s at the wheel.” 

Himberling’s curiosity did 
not go long unsatisfied. The 
lumbering vehicle crept down 
to the water’s edge, turned 
broadside to the Hermes. and 
stopped. A door opened in the 
turret and a dark figure 
crawled out, stood erect on the 
dome. For a moment, no one 
quite comprehended what they 
saw since they had expected 
some bizarre, unfamiliar crea- 
ture. 

“Tt’s a man, a human be- 
ing!” came Sancabriel’s voice 
from the communicator. “Or is 
it? Is there such a thing as a 
black human being?” 

Ilrai, who stood at the port- 
hole beyond Himberling, was, 
aware that the same question 
was disturbing many of the oth- 


that machine 





















-er minds about him, and so 


broadcast a. thought. 

“It is indeed true that what 
we see is a Man,” thought IlIrai. 
“A considerable proportion of 
the terrestrial human popula- 
tion is of the black variety, and 
have added their own unique 
contribution to Earth’s culture. 
It is. only because the human 
race has expanded so far and so 


ep ype lene as 
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rapidly that you have never 
heard-of them, or have forgot- 
ten what you may have heard.” 

“Tlrai is right. We’re spread- 
ing out too fast,” affirmed 
Himberling when he had re- 
layed Ilrai’s remarks verbally 
to Counselor Sarrasen, who lis- 
tened with cool politeness. “At 
least a third of this company 
have never heard of the black 
race.” 

“T have heard of black men 
but I’ve never seen one,” re- 
turned the Counselor. “There 
are none on Alcorhaven. And 
there’s no record of any previ- 
ous landing on this world. We 
must. go to this stranger and 


question him.” 
H others emerged on the 
shield-deck of the Her- 
mes. The others were Ilrai and 
a girl named Rodney Ames, 
who possessed a specialized 
knowledge of terrestrial dia- 
lects. Possible difficulties were 
foreseen in conversing with the 
stranger but, as was soon dis- 
covered, Rodney’s linguistic 
services were not needed. Irai 
had reported only slight suc- 


Iv 


IMBERLING and ‘two 


ss 


cess in attempting a mental 


contact. 

“T receive no impression save 
that of great emotional turmoil, 
and he does not respond to my 
efforts,” the Martian informed 
Himberling. “He may be only 
slightly receptive.” 

The three were clad in air- 
tight transparent safety-suits 
filled with oxygen cylinders. 
The head-pieces were mere 
tough, transparent films 
stretched over a light frame- 
work—since they were subject 
to no. inequality in pressure— 
which permitted ordinary con- 
versation at close range be- 
tween . non-telepaths without 


apparatus, As a routine precau- 


tion, all were armed with small-— 


caliber - weapons intermediate 
between a pistol and a_rifle, fir- 
ing explosive rocket-bullets. 
Strapped around their bodies 
were individualized adapta- 
tions of the space-warp drive 
known as. levitation harness, 
which could reduce the appar- 
ent weight of the wearer and 
his .equipment almost to zero, 
so that he was rendered air- 
buoyant if desire. Gravitation- 
ally, he became equivalent to a 


-human-shaped vacuum -bubble 


‘the encumbrance of telephonic _ 


_ 
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in the air. Locomotion with 
this gadget consisted of a se- 


searched his own with a des- 
perate incredulity. They were 


ries of immense leaps, or a sort~ deep-set in a face which might 


of air-swimming with collapsi- 
ble batwings attached to the 
arms and body. Athletic avia- 
tion of this sort was practical 
only in relatively calm weather 
such as then prevailed. 

ing in rapid succession 
the trio launched themselves 
from the shield-deck, arched 
like blue moths across the in- 
tervening water, guided them- 
selves. with dexterous flapping 
toward their objective. They 
descended a little distance from 
the perambulating dome and 
advanced with guns held dis- 
creetly at the ready, but were 
reassured by the behavior of 
the man from the machine. 

He was trembling uncontrol- 
lably. When -Himberling 
stepped into the garish spot- 
light of the Hermes’ beam the 
stranger’s legs went limp under 
him and he tumbled clumsily to 
his knees. In this posture he 
shambled toward Himberling, 
fell forward and clutched him 
around the hips. 


MBERLING was me 
mentarily nonplussed by 
the stranger’s eyes, which 


have been carved from teak, 
seamed with wrinkles like gul- 
lies, under a skull-fitting 
growth of grizzled kinky hair. 
The stranger’s lips moved but 
no words came forth. 

“Here now! What’s your: 
trouble? Pull yourself togeth- 
er,” said Himberling uncom- 
fortably. 

In response came two words, 
spoken hoarsely: “How long?” 

“He’s a castaway!” ejaculat- 
ed Rodney. “He wants to know 
how long he’s been here!” 

“A castaway, careering 
around in a steam-driven ma- 
chine?” rejoined Himberling 
skeptically. Then, “Who are 
you? When did you land?” 

“Mattawomba. In 2583. 
From the land of Kenia, on 
Earth. How long is that?” 

“In 2583!” repeated Rod- 
ney. “Why—that’s thirty-two 
years ago!” 

“Only thirty-two? I couldn’t 
tell. Time is different here.” 

“His mind is a whirl of 
strange pictures,” Ilrai thought 
to Himberling. “I cannot yet 
piece them together. He is un- 





aware of my- thoughts—his 
brain has not been trained to 
listen.” 
“IT can’t get through to him 
either, ” Himberling thought 
ck. “This will have to be a 
weitial interview.” 


With Rodney’s assistance, 
Himberling raised the shock- 
weakened Mattawomba to his 
feet Beh led him over to the 
mach: where they seatec 
projecting 
-Cas ing. Ilrai 

ie his long. dowble- 
nd sat before 

und. The Her- 
ning upon him 
sradiated his 














On a 














’ beam, 
fiteen the rear, 
translucer.t body like an image 
of cloudy, eae cared glass, 
revealed the shadowy outlines 
of his skeleton. 


“Now tell us how you came 
here,” 
“Was there no one with you?” 
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WAS ALONE,” said Mat- 
tawomba. “In a lifeboat 
of the Marco Polaris. Sudden 
death came to the ship. The 
captain died on the bridge. The 
pilot died in the helm.” 

“The Marco Polaris!” Urai 
flashed to Himberling. “I know 
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that ship. a was Jost in tran- 


continued Himberling. | 





sit. 3 

‘What do you mean by sud- 
den death?” demanded Him- | 
berling, sshanerazemn interest- 
ed. “What was it like?” 

“We can 20 into that after- 
wards,” declared Rodney. “G 


on ? 







the  lifeb 

went on. ~. one came 
me to mine. [ was siesta to 
wait, so I went alone. This was 
omni PSE ee in spent I knew 














ae my ais 
“What do you mean by the 
itlands?” asked Rodney. | 
tng there,” 








said Matta- 
2 stured widely 
away er he wall toward the 
ridge and the river. 
“Why was the Marco P ataens 
leaving Bartnt Beye Hin 
ed Dp sid Heat. 























changin g regent. eveitide ng 
was in upheaval. Everywhere 
men and women seemed driven - 





to throw themselves into some 
great scheme to change things. 
There was no more peace, no 
more solitude. Then we read in 
a book, in a spaceman’s tale, 
about a world of Polaris. They 
said it was a Perfect World. It 
was written by a Martian 
named Ilrai...” 





Ilrai started, his invincible 
equanimity shattered for the 
first time in years. 

“That report was a bit pre- 
mature,” observed Himberling, 
smiling covertly. “It was rath- 
er hastily called Eden, as I re- 
member. The first colonists 
were overwhelm 
lar landscapes and a wonderful 
climate, but it proved to be no 
better and no worse 
Earth.” 


“Pardon the interruption,” 
_ Rodney broke in, “but I think 

that some more local wild life 
1s coming our way. I’ve heard 
it twice and I don’t like its 
voice. It was louder the second 
time,” ee 
An attentive silence fol- 
_Jowed. Then the blue serenity 
of the night was sliced across 
” a si il, hooting wail, The 
$s ran acon the. horizon 
fe a vast cry of despair. 
































guns. 


by spectacu- 


than 
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ODNEY,  Himberling, 
and Ilrai leaped to their 
feet and cocked their 
Mattawomba remained 
seated, regarded them blankly. 

A pencil of orange light 
wheeled up into the sky from 
behind the ridge, swept down 
to a horizontal position as the 
light-source leaped into view on 
the summit of the wall where it 
crested the rise. The light was 
rushing along the top of the 
wall toward the mystified 
watchers, accompanied by a 
harsh, throbbing hiss. 

Rodney cried, “Now what?” 

The nearest portion of the 
wall was no more than a hun- 
dred yards away, and that — 
which now sped by upon it left 
Himberling and Rodney trans- 
fixed in inarticulate amaze- 
ment. A _ wheeled, elongated 
contrivance of steel offered 
fleeting glimpse of rounded 
metallic sides, hurried mechan- 
ical oscillations and pulsating 
steam-jets, to be followed by a 
clicking, clangorous succession 
of box-like carriages bearing 
strange inscriptions upon their 
corrugated sides: Santa Fe, 
Lackawanna, Missouri Pactfic, 
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and Fruit Growers Express. 
The steam-spitting mechan- 
ism uttered a demoniac shriek 
as it passed, and rumbled on 
into the night, became two eyes 
of light—one red, one green— 
receding along the wall. Came 
another cry, remote despairing, 
and was engulfed in blue si- 
lence. 
pen: Himberling drew a_ deep 
breath and inquired simply, 
“What was that?” | 
From a momentary state of 
rigidity, Mattawomba passed 


into a paroxysmal abandon- 


ment to laughter. He was 
racked and shaken by whoop- 
ing merriment. He slapped his 





knees, rocked his body in an — 


agony of mirth, opened his 
mouth until it threatened to 
eclipse his face, exposed his 
teeth and tongue in unobscured 
entirety. He laughed until he 
wept. Neither Himberling nor 
Rodney had ever seen Or heard 
such laughter. 

“My little locomotive!” 
gasped _ Mattawomba, quaking 
with exhaustion and wiping his 
eyes. “You were afraid of my 





— little locomotive!” 


s¢— OCOMOTIVE! Your lit- 
" tle locomotive!” ejaculat- 





fee 








2d Himberling, and paused 
helplessly. Pots ae we begin 


all over again.” 

“But it was little,’ Rodney 
asserted suddenly. “Take an- 
other look at the wall. We over- 
estimated its size and distance 
when we saw it at first. It can’t 


be more than thirty or forty 


feet high. And that would make 
oer mechanical night- 
mare. 

at wuld make it. 





Himberling, and eyed thie? salt 


“Why, it wasn't any bigger 


than—than a big working mod- 


el of—of what? Come, Matta- 
womba, tell us what goes on 
here.” 

“On Earth, L ssi sidereal 
linguistics, the comparative 
Philology of th® known 
worlds,” replied Mattawomba. 
“At the University of Kenia. In 
my studies I re-discovered the 
ancient jargon of Earthly rail- 
roading. Do you know what a 
railroad is?” 

Himberling searched his 
memory, received a mental 
prod from Ilrai. Pe 

“They taught us in school on 
Alcorhaven,” he ~ responded, 
“that ‘goods and passengers 
once were conveyed in steam- 
driven vehicles running on 














rails.’ So that’s. 
But how can there be a rail- 
road on this world, with Earth- 
ly names on the cars—like 
‘Missour; Pacific, for in- 


_ Stance? Where da you come 








began by whittling rail 
roads out of wood 
womba. “Then I made 
: ‘rom. brass and steel, 
ice and TT. in eve- 
ry detail. Lt was. iby Pa 
- When. we set out on of pram 
page I took with me a whole 
-rofilm _— on. railroads. 
ge I carried 















“So ‘ite vend crashed, you 
crawled out with a wrist and 
three ribs broken,” observed 
Rodney, “‘and built a railroad. ., 

“T haven’t told you the rest 
of it,” returned Mattawomba 
with a_ toothful grim. “The 
Wall-Makers built their own 
railroads, after 1 showed them 














) - how. They already knew about 


steam-power and had invented 
a steam-driven road-carriage 
like this one we’re sitting on. 
But they hadn’t thought of 
rails, or wheels. with flanges.” 
“The icp Bescamregy ” repeat- 
;  Himberling. “TI knew it! 
‘Where there is a wall like this, 
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what we saw!. 





”? continued 








hens must be builders. It 
couldn’t just grow.” 

“But it did,” asserted Matta- 
womba. ‘It’s alive.” 

“What?”  Himberling and 
Rodney spoke together. 

“You might call it a sort of 
dry-land coral,” Mattawomba 
explained. “The Wall-Makers 
cause it to grow wherever, and 
in whatever size and shape they 
want. The walls keep. the 
pods out.” 

‘The. . .Dinopods?”’ 
tioned. Himberling. 

“The Dinopods. It’s just @ 
name | invent d. I named this. 
world Kenia, also. It seemed— 
well—it seemed a. good name.” 

“On the chart it goes, by vir- 
tue of thirty-two years’ prior- 
ity. But what are Dinopods?” 

‘The lords of the Outlands. 
You must have seen one. The 
one I scalded with steam.” 











ques- 




















YODNEY had been grappling 
ae with a . problem. ¢ LOW 
voiced her perplexity. 

“You say that these Wall- 








Makers had already invented 
she 





machines. like ‘this one,” 
began, tapping the steel tre 
casing. “Then you say that 
they have built railroads like 
the one on the wall. But thos 











ti 
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be to Alcorhaven, not Earth, 


cars were miniatures, If I stood 
alongside one I believe I could 
lean my elbows on it. What 
good is a cau on that 
scale?” 

“This is my eae trans- 
port, especially made for me. 
It’s a kind of tank—but prob- 
ably you’ve never heard of 
that. The Wall-Makers are 
about so tall.” (He extended 
~ his hand, indicated a height of 
two feet.) “The railroads are 
built in proportion. It happens 
that on this world the dominant 
race is small—small compared 
to man, small compared to the 
general scale of things about 
. them.” 


“When may we meet these— 
these pygmy engineers?” 

“When you wish. I came 
partly to arrange a meeting, 
partly to ask that you take me 
back to Kenia—the real Kenia. 
We saw your ship coming down 
in the storm, on fire with light- 
ning.” 

“J’m afraid you'll have ‘to 
wait awhile before you can re- 
turn,” Himberling said, an 
apologetic note in his voice. 
“Under the best of conditions, 
we ourselves will be here for 
years. When we do go, it will 


and our communications with 
Earth are very irregular. When 
we set—out, it had been five 
years since the last mail.” 


} hy NOW became necessary to 
acquaint Mattawomba with 
the functions of the Inter- 
World Sanitary Service, an or- 
ganization regarding which he 
had only the sketchiest infor- 
mation. ‘ 

“But I’ve lived here for thir- _ 
ty-two years,” protested Mat- 
tawomba, “and I’ve enjoyed 
the best of health, I’m your 
Number One Guinea Pig. Ill 
admit that I made myself very 
sick several times before I 
knew what were the right 
things to eat, but as for a real 
infection—never!” 

“Infection! I’m glad you 
mentioned that,” Himberling 
rejoined. “You haven’t told us 
what this ‘sudden death’ was 
that struck the Marco Polaris.” 

“There was a panic. It was 
hard to find out just what was 
happening. But it was called, I 
think, Cassiopeian gangrene.” 

Rodney and Himberling in- 
voluntarily moved away from 
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Mattawomba, cast startled 
glances at each other. 

“And you got away alive!” 
exclaimed Himberling incred- 
ulously. 

“There’s a latent form,” 
Rodney observed. “Very likely 
that’s how it came aboard the 
Marco Polaris.” 


“You mean...” began Mat- 
tawomba, and stopped. 
“The kindest thing I can do 
is to be brutally frank,” began 
Himberling hesitantly. ‘“Pre- 
sumably you have been exposed 
to Cassiopeian gangrene. It is 
_ one of the most devilishly er- 
ratic diseases known, and may 
lie dormant in an ususpecting 
host for an amazingly long 
time. The fact that you sur- 
vived renders you subject to 
suspicion. Even if it were but 
the faintest of suspicions,  be- 
fore you can be allowed to re- 
turn to Earth, or even to Alcor- 
haven, you must undergo the 
most complete and searching 
examinations known to medical 
science. In fact, we and all the 
crew of the Hermes—the ship 
itseli—are from this moment 
under ironclad redoubled 
quarantine on Kenia. We ay 
be here for life.” 


VI 


FRANTIC warning 
from Sancabriel sound- 
ed in Himberling’s 
brain. The beam of the 
Hermes’ searchlight whirled 
away from the group on the 
river bank, leaped up the slope 
of the ridge, and revealed a 
long rank of Dinopods creep- 
ing stealthily over its summit 
in open formation. The line 
was so extended that Sanca- 
briel could not hold the beam 
upon more than one individual 
at a time. 

“You go back to the ship!” 
commanded Mattawomba. “I'll 
get through.” 

He ran up the curved side 
of the dome on a built-in lad- 
der, dived into the turret, 
slammed the door. 

“Tell him to get out of 
that contraption!” Sancabriel 
flashed to Himberling. “We’re 
unlimbering the forward guns. 
I don’t know how these brutes’ 
minds work, but if I were in 
their place I’d surround that 
machine and overturn it, steam 
or no steam. And if they sur- 
round it, we can’t shoot at 
them without blowing it up 
along with them.” 


A 
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But Mattawomba’s _ travel- 
ing fortress was already rum- 
_bling on its way in a cloud of 
steam and oil-fumes. 

Now that they had been dis- 
covered, the phalanx of Dino- 
pods thundered down the slope 
like stampeding elephants. For 
the first time, the party on the 
shore appreciated their true 
size; each shell-plated neck 
was as thick as the body of a 
horse, 

Then the guns of the Hermes 
spoke, and apparently-simulta- 
neous explosions blasted three 
smoking craters in the hillside. 
- One Dinopod was decapitated 
by a shell. 


Bie CONCUSSION _stag- 

gered the remaining Dino- 
pods, and the trio at the river’s. 
edge—who had already ren- 


dered themselves practically . 


weightless—were blown back- 
wards over the water. The 
headless victim of the salvo 
blundered onward with stub- 
born vitality, rammed against 
the wall. Then a prodigy took 
place: The wall came to life. 
Out of the honeycomb of 
dark pits in the pock-marked 
barrier there arose legions of 
long-stemmed polyps like giant 


sea-anemones, rosy and beauti- 
ful under the Hermes’ restless 
beam, their tentacles tipped 
with curved black fangs. They 
seized the thrashing body hun- 
grily, held it by sheer force of 
numbers, pried off its plates of 
armor with their talons, and 
proceded to tear it to shreds. 
The polyps actually engaged 
in this demolition passed on 
the morsels to their more dis- 
tant fellows, as an ever-widen- 
ing area of the wall awakened 
to activity. In an appallingly 
short space of time they had 
reduced their prize to a tat- 
tered skeleton and withdrew — 
into their lairs. 


Recovering from their tem- 
porary disorganization, the at- 
tackers surrounded Mattawom- 
ba even as Sancabriel had 
foreseen. The revolving turret 
belched steam like an angry 
dragon. A quartet of Dinopods 
succeeded in laying hold of. 
the machine and _ tilting it 
sidewise before they. were driv- 
en off. Immediately the turret 
spouted an upward column of 
steam and uttered a deafening 
hoot. It seemed that answering 
hoots mingled with the ensuing 
echoes. © 
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RAI AND his companions 

were still hovering above the 
river and drifting backward to- 
ward the Hermes from the 
force of the explosions, 

“Perhaps these little weap- 
ons of ours may be of some 
slight assistance in this en- 
counter,” thought the Martian 
as he drove himself upward 
with a couple of vigorous flaps 
and leveled his gun at a Dino- 
pod, which was circling in to- 
ward the steam-enshrouded 
dome. 

The recoil of Tlrai’s shot 
threw him halfway to the 
Hermes. The red streak of his 
rocket-bullet, enhanced to 
crimson in the blue moonshine, 
stabbed the broad back of the 
Dinopod, exploded there into 
a blood-red star of flame. 


And now the voyagers from 
Alcorhaven beheld another one 
of Kenia’s grim surprises. The 
flare of the bursting bullet 
continued to burn, spread over 
the Dinopod’s back in slow 
rivulets of fire. The creature 
uttered a dreadful cry, twisted 
its long neck backward, beat 
“at the flame with its hands— 
and the hands themselves ig- 
nited. 


“Great balls of fire!” shout- 
ed Himberling with unpremedi- 
tated aptness. “The  thing’s 
combustible!” 


“Pm sick!” choked Rodney, 
turned and fled through the air 
to the Hermes. 


The other Dinopods were 
stopped in their tracks by the 
spectacle of the slow transfor- 
mation of their comrade into a 
writhing, horrendously vocal 
conflagration. Then they fled 
up the hillside in wild retreat. 


The retreat became a rout 
when they found themselves 
confronted by a compact battle- 
line of quarter-size replicas of 
Mattawomba’s machine, sweep- 
ing down from the ridge to a 
hooting accompaniment of 
shrill steam-sirens and preced- 
ed by a wall of live steam. The 
battle-line became a crescent, 
drove them headlong into the 
river. Their towering horns 
plowed desperately across the 
blue-sparkling current, passed 
close under the bows of the 
Hermes, 


Ashore, the now-motionless 
Dinopod burned down to a 


smoldering patch of red coals, 


bones and all. 








N THE QUIET of his cab- 
fl in aboard the Hermes Trai 
flattened out the first page 
of a new journal with his big 





rubbery fingers and proceeded 


to fill it with vertical columns 
of twisted Martian Script. 


In a sense I am responsible 


for our predicament. When I 
published the Eden story I was 
careful to point out that # had 
come to me by a long and de- 
vious route, passing from world 
to world by word of mouth 
and probably gaining much in 
the telling. It never occurred to 
me that Earth might harbor a 
sufficient number of dreamers 














to embark upon such an ill-ad- 


vised pilgrimage as the Marco 


Polaris expedition, merely on — 





the strength of that story. Of 
the Marco Polaris J heard only 
that it set out with a party of 
ished | without 












colonists and van: 
trace. N ow. th t erent ha: 
trapped us on KE enia. W e wer 
warned by our leader tt 








Mat Un- 
predictable events might bring 
about such a situation, but I 
think that very few of us reaily 
believed that it might happen 
50. 














We have seen much of thes 





our first meeting with Matta- 
— The Earthlings are in- 











biological; they “mold 










watd Until oe recent 
times spree was—tet ) 





: ego They were ripe ; 
for a oo era when ap 
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the living walls, As thew num 
bers imcreased, they made suc- 
cessive additions to the circum- 
ference of this area, which now 
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miles in diameter. Only the 
outer walls are alive, kept so 
by feedimg upon the organisms 
floating in tnternal circulating 
streams of water sucked up 
from the sea and whatever in- 
cidental creatures are snared 
by the polyps. Matiawomba 
has fancifully christened. the 
commumty Chicagua, since 
his researches have revealed 
that thts terrestrial city once 
constructed railroads on ele- 
vated tracks. The symmetrical 








peer from under a vizor-like 
projection of the head-shell. 
The fabric of their minds 14s 
puzzling, cryptic but friendly; 
I can plumb only the shallows 
of their thoughts. 

The continual encroach- 
ments of the Kenians on the 
surrounding Outlands are re- 
sented by the creatures which - 
Mattawomba appropriately 
calls the Dinopods—the thun- 
der-footed. I know of no exact 
parallel to these beasts else- 

















network of walls—a growth of 
ages—was sighted from the 
Hermes during its descent on 
PRONE, 5: 
The Wall-Makers themselves 
are strangely reduced, delicate 
te tions of the Dinopod pat- 
a I if one can imagine a 
plump, worm-like being, stand- 
ing with the forward half of 
its body erect and armored 
ith the jointed carnapace of 
an armadilo, he will have a 
general tdea of the Wall-Maker 
anatomy. The carapace 1s mot- 
tled with tortoise-shell .mark- 
ings, Like the Dinopods, they 
possess twelve limbs but stand 
on eight only. The oti jour 
aré grasping organs, mut 
fingered as the fronds of a 
fern. Four opalescent eyes 



































where. They are less inteli- 
gent than the Waill-Makers, 
more intelligent than the ele- 
phants of Earth or the ara- 
ganths of Alcorhaven. They 
have hands, and a barbaric 
type of culture. I am told that 
they have communities of their 
own, but these I have not seen. 

Possibly I am mistaken, but 
I feel that Counselor Sarrasen 
was antagonized by my shoot- 
ing of a Dimopod. Ait least his 
manner seemed to convey such 
an attitude. He was not con- 
cerned about the one which 
was slain by a shell from the 
Hermes. 






















AN ENTRY im Counselor 
' Sarrasen’s private log 
verifies the disapproval which 
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Ilrai suspected. In it he dis- 
parages Ilrai’s exploit as “sheer 
exhibitionism,” claiming that 
the patrol of Wall-Maker ma- 
chines was already visible on 
the crown of the ridge at the 
moment when Ilrai fired his 
shot. He avers that the crema- 
tion of the Dinopod violated 
the established policy which 
prohibits “wanton aud unrea- 
sonable destruction of fauna.” 
Other unrelated entries reveal 
that Counselor Sarrasen cher- 
ished a secret pride in his 
prowess as a hunter of big 
game—for scientific purposes. 
There may or may not be a 
connection between these facts. 


Sarrasen also expresses him- 
self regarding Ilrai’s ‘Eden 
story” in much the same words 
as the Martian, with an added 
angry comment that Ilrai 
would do well to make sure of 
his facts before bursting into 
print. 


Vill 
ATTAWOMBA_ was 
M primarily a teacher 
and student of lan- 


guages. Within the field of his 
model-building hobby he was 


well-versed in the theory of 
steam-engines and the con- 
struction of railroad equip- 
ment; beyond that, his tech- 
nical knowledge was nil. But 
contact even with this small 
fraction of terrestrial science, 
together with the African’s tan- 
talizingly general descriptions 
of other Earthly achievements, 
had fired the Wall-Makers with 
an avid desire for more. Nei- 
ther of the parties to this inter- 
change of ideas was physiolog- 
ically capable of acquiring the 
speech of the other, but early 
in his residence on Kenia Mat- 
tawomba had mastered the 
written language of the Wall- 
Makers. 


So it was through Matta- 
womba that the Hermes was 
invited to shift her moorings 
from the river to an anchorage 
inside the walls, far from the 
Dinopods—who had developed 
a disagreeable urge to pelt the 
ship with boulders and gobbets 
of decomposing offal, as was 
already their custom to throw 
at trains. Her new berth was 
the arm of a lake, adjacent to 
a railroad terminal. The termi- 
nal shops constantly grew more 
serviceable for certain minor 





i 
meeds of the Hermes, under 


the expert advice of Sancabriel 
and-others. 


After checks and re-checks 
a hundredfold repeated, Coun- 
selor Sarrasen admitted what 
he scarcely dared to hope— 
the atmosphere of Kenia was 
safe. Safety-suits were cere- 
moniously discarded; the 
Hermes flung open her ports, 
and the voyagers inhaled heady 
drafts of the richly-oxygenated 
air, knew once again the feel 
of wind and rain. The ship ad- 
mitted a delegation of Kenians, 
who inspected her from deep- 
est hold to shield-deck, chirp- 
ing and babbling with wonder. 


_ On this epochal day, Matta- 
_-womba conferred with Coun- 
selor Sarrasen in the latter’s 
cabin. 

“In one way this may be 
good news to you—in another 
way it isn’t,” began Sarrasen, 
drawing luxuriously on a long= 
deferred cigaret of.Alcorhavian 
tobacco (it burned very rapid- 
ly in the Kenian atmosphere). 
“There isn’t the slightest doubt 
but you contracted Cassiopeian 
gangrene. Two things saved 
you: a high natural resistance 
and the fact that you made 


wer at Pe 


age: 
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Kenia in a hurry. This high- 
oxygen atmosphere mbibits 
the disease. You still have a 
slight latent infection of the 
spleen but the ‘lesion is healing 
and it isn’t contagious, and it 
mever will be if you stay on 
Kenia. We can cure it, but it 
will take a long time. Even if 
We were permitted to send you 
back to Earth now—and could 
—you’d shave to spend at least 
five years in an oxygen cham- 
ber after you got there, isolated 
in a remote Antarctica hospital. 
And we'll be here longer than 
that. We haven’t done a tenth 
of what we know we must do.” 


E CREASES in Matta- 

‘womba’s face —— to 
deepen. 

“I feared ene like 
this,” he said slowly. “But I 
shall have many things to do, 
and time will pass swiftly. Tl- 
rai has been training me to lis- 
ten with my brain, as he terms 
it. And there is something at 
the terminal shops which you 
must see.” 

At the mention of Ilrai’s 
name, Counselor Sarrasen ele- 
vated one eyebrow and inhaled 
so strongly that his cigaret 


Le abe Seo habe 
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emitted a shower of sparks and 
burned nearly to his lips. He 
hastily spat the glowing stub 
_on the deck and ground it 
vindictively under his heel, as 
if Ilrai were responsible for 
the incident. 

“Very well. Let’s shove off,” 
he curtly assented. 

From the Hermes they came 
forth into the ultramarine dusk 
of the Kenian day, filled with 
the drumming roar of a solid 
downpour of rain and the un- 
remitting roll of thunder. The 
clouds rippled with lightning, 
and their infrequent transitory 
rifts were stabbed through by 
steel-blue broadswords of sun- 
light. 

The two men splashed across 
a wide field among close-set 
ranks of five-foot spheres, glis- 
tening darkly through the rain 
—the swift-growing vegetable 
bladders which secrete the fuel- 
oil of Kenia. Beyond this. they 
picked their way through a 
network of narrow tracks, 
stepped cautiously between 
miniature ten-foot tank-cars 
which stood in long files upon. 
the sidings. 

Sarrasen paused and regard- 
ed the lights of the shops, a 
watery blue-white blur through 


the descending torrent. 

“Have the Kenians invented 
a new kind of oil-lamp?” he 
demanded. “They were never 
so bright before.” 

“You'll see,” grinned Matta- 
womba. 

Stooping through a rugged 
archway of -coralline material 
—dead and devoid of polyps— - 
the Earthlings stood with their 
heads nearly touching the roof 
and surveyed a_ brilliantly- 
lighted labyrinth of clamorous 
little machines, spinning pul- 


‘leys, and flapping belts. Scores 


of quadruple eyes glanced up 
expectantly from their work. 

“Are lights!” cried Sarrasen. 
“Who did this?” 

“Several people,” Matta- 
womba informed him, grinning 
delightedly. “The Wall-Makers, 
Ilrai and I. Now we can have 
motors and do away with all 
these belts and pulleys. On 
Earth, I got all the electrical 
devices for my models ready- 
made. When I came, we tore 
down all the gadgets in the life- 
boat and still knew nothing 
when we had ruined them. But 
Ilrai brought at least a ton of 
books and microfilms with him 
on the Hermes. He dug up 
some stuff on elementary elee- 
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trical engineering, dictated 
telepathically while I wrote it 
out in the Kenian tongue. San- 
cabriel was in it, too; he helped 
with the mathematical part and 
the shop-work. We’ve made a 
direct-current dynamo of sorts, 
but it does work.” 


Be COUNSELOR SAR- 

RASEN said nothing. He 
stood quite still, his face a 
mask, while the water dribbled 
from his rain-suit. The glow of 
pleasure slowly faded from 
Mattawomba’s eyes and he be- 
came crestfallen, 

“What’s the matter?” in- 
quired Mattawomba anxiously. 
“Tsn’t it all right?” 

“I did not order this to be 
done,” observed the Counselor 
icily. “Unfortunately we can- 
not revoke. this technical in- 
formation which already has 
been released. In releasing it, 
_ you have committed a flagrant 
violation of general policy. The 
regulations explicitly prohibit 
the very thing that you have 
done. They clearly forbid us to 
supply scientific information to 
any species capable of using it 
before we are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with its temperament 
and mental attitudes.” 


“But I am thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the Wall-Makers!” 


. protested Mattawomba. ‘What 


are you driving at?” 

Both turned at the sound of 
Himberling’s voice behind 
them. 

“As I recall the wording of 
the regulations,” said Himber- 
ling, “they forbid ‘the disclo- 
sure of the theory and methods 
of production of any lethal 
weapon, implement of war, ex- 
plosive, toxic gas, incendiary 


‘device, or any other socially 


destructive information.’ They 
also say something about 
‘means of navigation in vacuo.’ 
Are you going to tell us that 
you consider an arc-light an 
implement of war or a socially 
destructive influence?” Se 
“You choose to be trivial,” 
retorted Counselor Sarrasen. 
“Are you prepared to guaran- 
tee that from this innocent- 
seeming arc-light and the gen- 
erator which activates it, these 
Wall-Makers will not go on to 
the incandescent bulb, the sim- 
ple vacuum tube, the cyclotron, 
nuclear physics, the  stereo- 
dyne, and the  space-warp 
drive? Even our superior Mar- 
tian friend admits that, so far, 
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he can understand only the 
simplest mental patterns of 
these beings. Can you see into 
their minds? Even if you could, 
could you be sure that you saw 
everything?” 

“Suppose they do go on to 
these other things? What 
then?” countered Himberling. 


73 EY ARE obviously a 

nimble-witted and inven- 
tive race, and quick to learn,” 
responded the Counselor. “I 
presume that you have no fore- 


bodings as to what they will do - 


when they escape from the 
confinement of these walls, oc- 
cupy their world, and overrun 
the galaxy.” 

“Yes, I have no’ forebod- 
ings,” affirmed Himberling 
stoutly. “Mattawomba’s thirty- 
two years of association with 
the Wall-Makers give his opin- 
ions a weight that should out- 
balance all of ours put togeth- 
er. And as to their overrunning 
the galaxy, don’t be foolish. 
We’re doing quite a bit of over- 
running ourselves, and there 
have been times and _ places 


when the galaxy didn’t appre- 


ciate it.” 
“But our purposes are be- 


nevolent!” ejaculated the scan- 
dalized Counselor. 

“Are you hinting that the 
Kenians would ever be any- — 
thing but benevolent?” boomed 
Mattawomba in a voice that 
was heard throughout — the 
terminal. 

“This is not a military or- 
ganization, which for the first 
time I regret,” Counselor Sar- 
rasen remarked ominously. 
“We are all responsible adults, 
theoretically, and we know the 
regulations. But as field direc- 
tor of this survey I promise you 
that if any more technical in- 
formation is given to the Wall- 
Makers ‘I shall report for in- 
subordination everyone who 
may be responsible, as soon as 
we have made port on Alcor- 
haven. Ilrai’s case I shall pre- 
sent directly to the Bi-Plane- 
tary Governors.” 


“Cool off,” advised Himber- 


.ling.. “You won’t see Aleor-_ 


haven for again ten years. And 
as for preferring charges on 
Earth—well, you know how 
often the mail goes out. You 
won’t even remember it by . 
then.” R 


He grasped Sarrasen by the | 
arm. ¢ hart 
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“You need. a walk in the 
rain,” said Himberling. “I’m 
dissecting a Dinopod. It’s a 
tare sight. You’ll enjoy it.” 

Mattawomba squatted de- 
jectedly between two  axle- 
lathes, produced an affair like 
a flexible slate from a water- 
proof pouch at his belt—he 
disdained a rain-suit—and be- 
gan a solemn written conversa- 
tion with the Wall-Makers, 
who immediately surrounded 
him. : 


Ix 


ee J EXPECTED a whole 
Dinopod—this is just a 
head and neck,” remon- 
strated Counselor Sarrasen. 
“And why did you break the 
horn?” 

His Huntsman’s eye per- 
ceived the grisly bulk as a 
damaged trophy. It lay under 
a low-vaulted pergola which 
had been grown, not- built, il- 
luminated by a pair of sizzling 
- arc-lights. On every side were 
archways curtained by rain, 
opening on a world of crepus- 
cular blue. 

“J didn’t break it,” Himber- 
ling replied, flexing his fingers 
in his surgical gloves. “This 


fellow did it himself, last 
night, in a fight to the finish 
with another gladiator. It was 
just outside the wall. You 
should have seen it. They 
wrestled and tore up the 
ground like a couple of power- 
shovels running amuck. He 
didn’t win, as you might guess. 
When it was all over Matta- 
womba took me out in his tank 
and we severed this much and 
dragged it in. The remaining 
carcass was worthless—the 
Outlands scavengers had been 
at it.” 

“Where’s the rest of the 
horn?” 

“Tt was sticking in the vic- 
tor’s rump when TI last saw it, 
and he was ringing the welkin 
about it. You had better put 
on a respirator. This odor 
doesn’t seem so bad but it will 
lay you low if you breathe too 
much of it. Now here’s some- 


' thing. This armor-plate, these 
wood. Don’t. 


bones—they’re 
look so skeptical. Its incredibly 
tough and almost as hard as 
iron. But it’s wood. The whole 
animal is oily and resinous in- 
side. But it is an animal and 
not a plant—I guess.” 

“The horn also?” 

“Ves, the horn is wood also. 
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I suppose it was rammed in be- 
tween two other bones—we’ll 
have to call them that—and 


something had to give. And 


here’s another thing. I’ve dis- 
sected out an eye. Fixed lens, 
moveable retina. Very curi- 
ous,” 

“You have surely made a 
wreck of this,” lamented Sar- 
rasen, walking around the 
partly-dismembered head. 
“You should have another one, 
complete, to dissect in its en- 
tirety.” 

He found himself confront- 
ing Rodney, masked and 
gloved, who until then had 
been occupied with the muscles 
of a massive arm and hand on 
the other side of the huge cra- 
nium and completely hidden 
by the latter. 


“T heard you,” said Rodney, 
“and I know just what you’re 
thinking. You'll go and bag a 
Dinopod for scientific pur- 
poses, and. when we start work 
on it you'll claim the head be- 
cause—you’ll say—we’ve al- 
ready had this one. Then you'll 
take it back to Alcorhaven and 
hang it on the wall in your 
quarters, opposite the ara- 
ganth.” ‘ 


“Tt’s an idea,” returned Sar- 
rasen, unabashed. 

“Why don’t you?” urged 
Himberling, speaking across 
the snout of the Dinopod. “TI 
think we all need and deserve 
a holiday. I’m taking mine 
right now, carving up _ this 
beast. For eighteen months ~ 
I’ve seen nothing but slides 


.and cultures and photographs 


and caged animals. Mattawom- 
ba will give you expert advice 
on organizing the hunt.” 


sl He S IS a map of Chica- 

gua,” announced Matta- 
womba, unrolling a bulky 
scroll of vegetable parchment. 
He spread it upon a circular 
table of spongy, mineral ma- 
terial in the form of an invert- 
ed truncated cone, which had 
been caused to grow from: the 
floor of the chamber he used 
as a work-room. Above it, a 
coralline stalactite supported a 
cluster of Kenian oil-lamps 
shaded by translucent marine 
shells which diffused a mellow 
orange light. The microfilm 
projector stood in an alcove. 
The walls were a museum of 
railroad models interspersed 
with files of mechanical draw- 
ings. : 


x 
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“It looks like a big flower,” 
Rodney commented, bending 
over the map. 

“A chrysanthemum, to be 
exact,” amended Sarrasen. “We 
saw it from the Hermes, com- 
ing down.” 

“You'll notice this long 
Straight wall extending thirty 
milés to the northwest and 
ending in a loop,” Mattawom- 
ba continued. “That’s the 
causeway I told you about. It’s 
complete and the growth has 
been halted, except for the 


' loop at the end, which is just 


beginning to grow. The loop. is 


‘about seven miles across and 


encircles a mountain of iron 
ore, A four-track railway is al- 
ready laid down along the 
causeway, and when the loop 
has reached its full height we’ll 
extend tle line and start tak- 
ing out the iron. A clan of Di- 
nopods formerly lived on the 
mountain. They’re still in- 
censed about being driven off, 
and have built themselves an- 
other kraal somewhere in the 
vicinity. At night, when the 
foraging parties come out, you 
shouldn’t have much difficulty 
in locating a specimen. Usual- 
ly they come up to the cause- 
way and heave a few dornicks 
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at it, just on general principles. 
But I can’t guarantee that 
you'll get your specimen after 
you bring it down. They carry 
away their dead and wounded.” 

“We'll fascinate them with 
a small portable searchlight,” | 
explained Sarrasen. “Then T’ll 
select my Dinopod and pick it 
off at leisure with a Humboldt 


_rifle—the same one I used for 


the araganth. It fires a steel- 
jacketed non-explosive. bullet. 
Will you handle the light, 
Mattawomba?”. 

“Tl use a steam-jet in self- 
defense,” replied Mattawomba 
with a grimace, “But this ly- 
ing in. wait and calculated 
slaughter—no, I'll have noth- 
ing to do with it except to pro- 
vide advice, and transporta-- 
tion to the end of the cause- 
way. Your purpose is. legiti- 
mate enough, but just the same 
—count me out.” 

“Let me take the light; I'll 
be the decoy,” volunteered 
Rodney. “But tell me this: 
How do you intend to bring 
back your Dinopod after you 
get it?” 

“Heavy-duty levitation har- 
ness,” answered Sarrasen. 
“You’ve seen it. On bales and 
crates when we load or unload 
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cargo. Four five-ton units 
should be enough to float a Di- 
nopod. One of Mattawomba’s 
locomotives will tow it in, like 
a captive balloon.” 

“Why don’t you take one of 
the launches?” 
quired, referring to certain air- 
craft auxiliaries of the Hermes. 

“They’re all out making sur- 
veys,” the Counselor informed 
her. “None of.them will return 
in time. We’re going out to- 
night.” 


x 


NDER A full moon, 
the Outlands had_ be- 


“come a panorama of 
endlessly-variegated blues. 
Rodney was not yet sufficient- 
ly accustomed to these blue 
nights of Kenia to accept them 
as completely real; for her 
they still poSsessed a certain 
dream-like . quality. She lay 
prone in a swaying, jolting ten- 
foot railway gondola, clutching 
the case of a portable spot- 
light. Counselor Sarrasen re- 
clined in the other end of the 
car, his Humboldt rifle and 
its folded tripod across his 
knees. A scudding streamer of 


Rodney in- . 


oil-fumes and exhaust steam 
from the locomotive billowed 
overhead. Peering forward past 
the side of the tender and the 
spinning drivers, Rodney 
squinted against a barrage of 
pelting steam-droplets at four 
parallel pairs of rails which 
converged toward a dark blue 
butte on the horizon. Eight sil- 
very-blue splashes of moon- 
light fled along the rails, keep- 
ing pace with the orange glow 
of the headlight. Four other 
gondolas and a caboose fol- 
lowed the first car, creaking 
and clanking; they carried 
rolls of heavy-duty levitation 
harness, Himberling, Sancabri- 
el, others of the Hermes’ com- 
pany, and the Kenian train- 
crew. It was Himberling’s in- 
tention to secure specimens of 
other nocturnal Kenian fauna 
after assisting in the transport 
of the Dinopod carcass. 


“There must be another train 
ahead of us, near the end of 
the line,” Rodney announced as 
they drew near the iron moun- 
tain. “I see two lights, red and 
green.” 


Sarrasen craned over the 


‘side of the gondola, scanned 


the two luminous dots, and 
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shook his head uncomprehend- 
__ ingly. 


T THE END of the cause- 

way, the thirty-foot right- 
of-way expanded into a. circu- 
lar platform. The  hunting- 
party drew up alongside anoth- 
er train consisting of a loco- 
motive, two gondolas, and a 
caboose. Mattawomba was 
stretched. out comfortably in a 
' gondola, his head pillowed on 
his arms, contemplating the 
moon and smoking a cigaret— 
a luxury obtained from the 
Hermes—while he blew occa- 
sional smoke-rings for the edi- 
fication of his Kenian train- 
crew. 

“Why are you here?” in- 
quired Counselor Sarrasen. 

“T came out with Ilrai,” re- 
plied Mattawomba, raising his 
head with his clasped hands. 

“Tirai!” ‘ 

“Yes. He comes out here 
frequently to take pictures. 
The wild life is more plentiful 
than it is nearer to Chicagua. 
See! There goes one of bis 
flashes.” 

A soundless_ white flare 
blinked among the northward 
ridges of the Outlands. 

“Ts he alone?” 
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“Why not? He’s wearing 
levitation harness. He knows 
about your plans and is going 
to keep well away from the 
river.” 

“You mean the river that 
loops around the other side of 
Iron Mountain?” 

“That’s it. I want to tell 
you something about it. If you 
fly half a mile due north from 
here you'll come to a place 
where the Dinopods go down to 
grub around in the river-bot- 
tom. The shore is all trampled 
to a quagmire, and there are 
three islands opposite. There’s 
another bed of mussels—that’s 
not what they are, but one can 
call them that—about one mile — 
upstream, under a bluff with a 
copse of sponge-trees at its 
foot.” 


HE CHEVAU X-DE- 
FRISE of horny spikes and 
blades along the rim of the cir- 
cular platforms was broken at 
~ two points where the mountain- 
encircling loop branched off. At 
these points the causeway 
sloped steeply downward from 
its thirty-foot elevation, graded 
into. northerly and southerly 
extensions. entirely covered 
with the deiensive polyps. To 
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the Earthlings the embryou‘: 
walls suggested broad, slightly 
elevated beds of animated, 
pallid blue-white flowers. 


Rodney and Counselor Sar- - 


rasen stood. poised at the 
northerly break in the protec- 
tive fringe, Rodney’s spotlight 
was secured by straps around 
her neck and waist; the Coun- 
selor’s gun and tripod were 
slung across his back, thereby 
leaving arms and hands free. 
They pressed the weight-con- 


trol ‘studs on their belts, 
leaped, flapped, and soared 
northward. 


“There’s the river and the 
three islands under us,” said 
Rodney after an interval of 
leaping and soaring. “I'll sail 
‘around and look for Dinopods 
while you go down and set up 
your gun,” 

The huntsman found the 
trampled muddy shore as Mat- 
. tawomba had foretold, and es- 
tablished himself on a knoll 
which commanded every ap- 
proach. The back-plates of Di- 
nopods—which slough off peri- 
odically—tay all about him. 

Rodney’s voice came to him 
through the radiophone head- 
set which his telepathic defi- 
ciency made necessary. 


lbh: fe See apes: 


“The forest is too thick 
around here,” announced Rod- 


ney. “I’m following a couple ae 


of Dinopods now, but I can 
get only glimpses of them, 
down under the sponge-trees, 
and I haven’t been able to get 
at them with the light at the 
right angle. Now they’re com- 
ing out into a clearing under 
me. I’ll catch their eye now— 
No! They saw one of Ilrai’s 
flashes and went off that way 
to investigate. They’re under 
the trees again.” 

Sarrasen fumed. He also had 
seen the flash, and was glaring 
toward the point where he had - 
seen it when an erect ~black 
object appeared on the summit 
of a distant hill. It stood out ~ 
sharply against the blue-green _ 
auroral zone which rimmed 
the horizon. His first thought 
was that it was the head and 
neck of a Dinopod. Immediate- 
ly he pivoted his rifle toward 
it, threw himself prone, and 
clapped his eye to the range- 
finder. Just as he found the 
object with this instrument it 
extended- a pair of wings, 
flapped, and floated upward. 


N2 SOONER had he real- 
ized that his rifle was 
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trained on Ilrai than a murder- 
ous impulse leaped from the 
crypts of his subconcsious like 
a flicker of dark lightning. If 
he had fired half a second 
sooner it would have been a 
mistake. Why couldn’t he have 
fired sooner by that half a 
second? Even if, he fired now, 
who could say that it hadn’t 
been a mistake? 

“You could...” came Rod- 
ney’s clear voice like the voice 
of sanity, with a startling ap- 
propriateness which stilled his 


tightening finger on the trig-. 


ger. “You could—move up- 
stream—to the other place 
that—Mattawomba spoke of.” 

Pause. 

“Tm all, out of training,” 
Rodney went on. “This flap- 
ping wears me down. I’m sit- 
ting on top of a sponge-tree 
getting my wind. I was. about 
to say that the forest thins out 
north of here, and I’ll stand a 
better chance of luring a Dino- 
pod into the open. If you move 
upstream I’ll try to bring one 
to you there.” 

“Check. I’m taking off in 
half a minute,” mumbled the 
Counselor, still somewhat dis- 
traught, and began to dismount 
his rifle. 
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As he leaped and _ glided 
along the river-bank toward 
the appointed place, Rodney 
spoke again. 

“T’ve spotted a fair-sized 
herd,” she. informed him, 
“They’re headed for the river. 
In a minute they’ll be out in 
the open and there are no trees 
from there on. There’s a beat- 
en trail to the river. Here’s one 
coming out of the trees now, 
ahead of the rest! I’ve turned 
the light full in its face. This 
should be easy. It follows like 
a dog on a leash. Are you 
ready?” 

“I’m not quite there yet, but 
I think I see the place,” re- 


sponded Sarrasen, leaping 


prodigiously. “I can see your 
beam distantly, to starboard.” 

He overshot the bluff rising 
from its cluster of sponge-trees, ‘ 
reversed his course, and in his 
haste to descend and mount his 
gun he came down less circum- 
spectly than he might “have 
done otherwise. 

The Dinopod trail came 
down to the shore of a deep 


cove, partly enclosed on the 


upstream side by a_ curved 
rocky peninsula, Against this 
arm of land, a backwater eddy 
had accumulated a mass of 
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miscellaneous floating debris 
which had been invaded by 
vegetation from the shore; it 
was mated together into a solid 
raft with a resilient peaty sur- 
face, anchored by water-roots 
and creeping stems rooted on 
land. Even to an unhurried in- 
spection, by illumination other 
than blue moonlight, it would 
have appeared deceptively 
solid. 

Sarrasen descended on this 
_ surface and released the sup- 
port of his harness when his 
feet were yet a few inches 
above it. The resulting impact 
of his full weight, plus that of 
his equipment, ruptured the 
fibrous raft and plunged him 
most disconcertingly into a 
slimy tangle of river flotsam. 

For a moment he clung to 
the edge of the opening he had 
made, digging his fingers into 
the crumbling peat, and called 
into his radiophone: “Rodney! 
Sancabriel! I’m...” 


TE BEN THE weight of his 

rifle and tripod tore him 
loose from his insecure grip, 
and he found himself sub- 
merged in a repulsive web of 
slippery mud-coated roots, 
nondescript floating matter, 


and inky black water. With 
grim rapidity he slipped off 
the shoulder-strap which sup- 
ported his weapon, battled his 
way back to the surface against 
a nauseating, glutinous, cling- 
ing resistance. For a moment 
he was dismayed by his inabili- 
ty to find the hole through - 
which he had plunged, and 
clawed among the roots on the - 
underside of the floating mat. 
It was like thrusting his fin- 
gers into a nest of angleworms. 
He broke surface gasping, trod 
water, felt for the studs on his 
belt. The lift-power of the 
harness responded soddenly, 
raised his shoulders only half 
a foot from the water. The ap- 
paratus had not been designed 
to withstand total immersion, 
and his wings had become in- 
volved with driftwood. 

“T’m stuck in a bog!” he 
broadcast to whomever might 
hear. “My harness has hardly 
any lift in it. Tell Mattawom- 
ba it’s at the foot of the bluff. 
I think I can hang on for a 
few minutes.” 

But no one heard him and 
his earphones brought no re- 
ply, because -his radiophone 
was not adapted to submarine 
service either—which he real- 


~~ 
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ized as soon as he had spoken. 

However, his first cry— 
abruptly cut short—had been 
heard. A rapid interchange by 
direct mental communication 
took place between Rodney, 
Iirai, and the party on the 
causeway. Rodney being near- 
est was the first to arrive, 
having followed the Dinopod 
trail to. the river. Her spotlight 
revealed. Counselor Sarrasen’s 
features, umrecognizably _ be- 
smeared, in the midst of 
bog. She detached the light and 
set it om the shore with the 
beam directed vertically, as-a 
beacon. 

“Don’t walk on this stuff!” 
warned the Counselor. “It’s a 
mere crust with bei water un- 
dex it,” 

“My harness won’t lift both 
of us,’ said Rodney as she 
maneuvered into a_ position 


above him. “But you can hang 


on to my feet until the others 
get here.” 

The full power of Rodney’s 
harness. lifted her companion 
from the water scarcely to is 
waist. 

. “T believe I can thrash my 
legs around and break a way 
through this mess to the shore, 
if you'll tow me along,” de- 


clared Sarrasen, but did not 
execute the plan. 


HE BEDAZZLED_ Dino- 

pod, which Rodney had 
abandoned, had reverted to its 
original intention of coming 
down to the river to grub in 
the shallows. It announced it- 
self by uttering a deep bass 
groan and smashing the spot- 
light with a sweep of its horn. 
It then proceeded to pick up 
objects. alongshore and fling 
them at the two Earthlings. 

A hematite pebble slogged 
into the morass, further be- 
spattering the Counselor’s face 
with muck. A burr-like mass 
the size of a baseball sang past 
Rodney’s ear. Her lurch to 
avoid it caused her to wheel 
downward about the pivot of 
her foot anchored in Sarrasen’s 
grasp. She smacked solidly 
against the soggy, felted sur-~ 
face—thrust an arm into its 
gelatinous depths. Both began 
a series of lunges toward the 
open water while further mis- 
siles threw up muddy geysers 
about them. The fibrous mat 
started te break up under this 
double assault. Little islands of 
it drifted out into the stream. 
A forceful current gripped the - 
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pair and swept them beyond 
“the range of the Dinopod’s 
bombardment. 

“Our harness is so much 
_ dead weight,” gasped Sarrasen. 
“Get rid of it!” 

So while they rose and sank 
in the frothy swirl of the disin- 
tegrating bog, gagging on in- 
voluntary mouthfuls of mucid 
water filled with ambiguous 
particles and fibers, the two 


laboriously divested themselves — 


of their detachable equip- 
ment. It was in a small way 
consoling to remember that 
eighteen months’ research had 
disclosed no aquatic organisms 
which were pathogenic toward 
terrestrial beings. 

“What do we do now?” 
queried Rodney, floating face 
upward. 

“Strike out for shore.” 

“Of. course. But which way 
is it?” 

Their eyes, close to water- 
level, perceived only a rip- 
pling, bubble-studded blue ex- 
panse in all directions, under 
a stratum of mist. Overhead 
there was nothing but the glow- 
ing violet-blue sky, the blue 
coldness of the indifferent 
moon, a few great stars, 

“Tm going to contact l- 


< 
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HE BAFFLED Dino- _ 


pod stamped impa- 

tiently, glared with its 
four moonstone eyes into the 
blue river-mist which had coy- 
ered the escape of the pair of 
strange animals. It surged into 
the water a few paces, raising 


billows worthy of a side-wheel 
steamer, uttered an angry 


woomp! when it trod on the 
sunken Humboldt rifle. Plung-~ 
ing its head and neck beneath 
the surface, it bubbled like a 
hippopotamus while it sought 
for and retrieved the weapon 
and its tripod. Then it sloshed 
ashore, trailing strings of wa- 
ter-weeds, to examine its find. 

The simplicity of the tripod 
was uninteresting and the Di- 
nopod cast it aside after bend- 
ing and twisting it with its 
huge bands—strange hands, 
with a long central finger from 
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which two rows of other fin- 
gers sprouted on either side, in 
the same manner that the veins 
grow from the midrib of a leaf. 
But it was intrigued by the 
trimness and complexity of the 
rifle; and when the remainder 
of the herd appeared, the gun 
was passed from hand to hand 
to be felt and inspected. 


Their inspection was cut 
short by the sound of steam- 
sirens which heralded the ap- 
proach of a Kenian tank-pa- 
_ trol. The entire herd stamped- 
ed up the trail toward the pro- 
tection of the forest, taking 
the rifle with them. 


Scarcely three minutes had 
been occupied by the encounter 
of Sarrasen and Rodney with 
-the Dinopod, and their subse- 
quent escape. No greater lapse 
of time had occurred from then 
until the retreat of the Dina- 
pod herd. The thunder of their 
departure . was still faintly 
audible when Ilrai soared over 
the bluff and descended, having 
maintained his course even af- 
ter the vertical beam of Rod- 
ney’s light had been extin- 
guished. He set off a series of 
photoflashes to guide the others 
who were converging on the 


spot. Very shortly, the shore 
of the cove became a confusion 
of light and sound as Sancabriel 
and the party from the cause- 
way flapped down from the 
sky, to be followed by the hiss- 
ing miniature tanks of the 
Kenians which rumbled up 
along the river-bank. Matta- 
womba, being without harness, 
had remained behind. 

“Rodney’s light, smashed to 
bits!” groaned Himberling. 
“And look at this tripod, twist- 
ed into corkscrews! Dinopod 
tracks all over the place! They 
must have been ambushed from 
those trees.” 

“There is no sign of blood- 
shed,” thought Ilrai. “It is my 
opinion that they were carried 
off alive.” 

“Tf Rodney’s alive, why 
don’t we hear from her?” 
thought back Himberling. “And 
where is Sarrasen’s rifle?” 

“Rodney: may not be con- ° 
scious,” insisted Ilrai. “I feel 
that she is alive. The rifle may 
be nearby, where it fell in the 
water.” 


THUDDING crack sound- 

ed remotely. The manipu- 
lations of the Dinopods had ac- 
cidentally fired the gun. 
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“That was a shot!” ex- 
claimed Sancabriel. “There’s 
your answer! Sarrasen is alive 
anyway, and that was his way 
of letting us know!” 

In the short silence which fol- 
lowed, the slapping of ripples 
along the muddy shore seemed 
unnaturally loud. 


“Tlrai, you’ve been training 
Mattawomba and probably can 
get through to him better than 
any of us,” Sancabriel rapped 
out. “Have him instruct his en- 
gineer to run back along the 
causeway at top speed and 
whistle up all the patrols with- 
in hearing. We’ll throw a cor- 
don around the whole forest. 
Have the Wall-Makers call in 
all the patrols they can spare 
and that can get here within 
an hour, and get out all the re- 
serves in the three nearest sec- 
tors of Chicagua. Tell Matta- 
womba, to stand by in Chicagua 
as our liaison man with the 
Wall-Makers. I’ll contact the 
Hermes. She'll have to go to 
‘the-other end of the lake to 
take off—she’d make a sham- 
bles of the terminal yards with 
her negative field if she took 
off from where she is now. I 
can get someone else to handle 


Mattawomba’s juggernaut. 


“Himberling, you try to 
make contact with the launch 
on Island Number Seven, and 
tell em to come in at once and 
report at the end of the cause- 
way. They’re not much farther 
away- from here than the 
Hermes. We'll give these Dino- 
pods a memorable night—some- 
thing they can tell their great- 
grandchildren about.” 


Mattawomba, reclining in his 
gondola, was suddenly  gal- 
vanized. He scribbled furious- 
ly on his writing tablet, showed 
it to his Kenian tfain-crew, who 
scurried to their posts. The 
train rolled backward, gath- 
ered speed, fled down the 
causeway in reverse, its whistle 
screaming a coded alarm. 
Across the dreaming blue of the 
Outlands, there rose an answer- 
ing medley of remote hootings 
as the roving  tank-patrols, 
alert for vandal Dinopods, ac- 
knowledged Sancabriel’s order. 
Elevated gateways clanged open 
in the living walls, let down 
their bascules to the sound of 
chain and ratchet, disgorged re- 
inforcements. Far away, 4 
third of the way around Chica- 
gua and across the strait on 





= 


Island Number Seven, there 
was a running and a shouting 
in the encampments about the 
Hermes and the launch, 


XII 


ODNEY’S head lay on 
_Sarrasen’s chest as he 
swam backward, clutch- 

ing her with one arm. Her body 
trailed flaccidly in the water; 
her eyes were closed; her face 
was still and blue-white under 
the moon. Was he swimming 
-parallel to the current, across 


it, or in spirals? He could see~ 


nothing but blue water, blue 
mist, the alien sky. The moon 
was almost at the zenith; no 
chance of getting his bearings 


’ there. These unfamiliar Kenian 


constellations! Just how- was 


~ he looking at them? 


Something loomed darkly 
through the mist. The shore? 
No, a little island. He drove 
himself grimly toward it. There 
were no shallows mear it; it 
rose abruptly from the water. 
He crawled upon it, dragged 
the measured routine of arti- 


' ficial respiration. 


«The island was soft and 
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springy underfoot, overgrown 
with bulbous-leaved creepers 
which trailed in the river. He 
glanced up from his rhythmic 
concentration and was sur- 
prised to see three more islands 
some distance to port. Three 


' jslands? They must be the same 


three he had used as a Jand- 
mark. Had he drifted so far? 
He resumed his ministrations to 
Rodney, glanced again, and 
blinked. The three islands had 
shifted upstream! 

‘Comprehension dawned. It 
was his island that was moving 
—a buoyant mass torn loose by 
the diurnal flood from upstream 
marshlands. There was Iron 
Mountain forward, rising above 
the river mist. That would be 
south, and this would be the 
nearest approach of the river 
to the causeway before it 
swerved westward around the 
mountain, His sense of direc- 
tion returned; the constellation 
became recognizable. 

“By now, all hands will have 
turned out to find us,” he re- 
flected. ‘‘There’ll be no one at 
the rail-head except the Wall- 
Makers with the traims, and 
perhaps Mattawomba.” 

With all the power of his 
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lungs he shouted repeatedly, 
“Mattawomba!” and the moun- 
tain threw back his cry, a plain- 
tive bleat. 


THILE HE continued to 

labor over Rodney, fight- 
ing the inertia of protesting 
muscles, his navigator’s instinct 
automatically observed the 
changing relation of stars and 
mountains as the river swept 
westward and back again. Per- 
haps. two hours elapsed, while 
he stuck doggedly to his task, 
remembering the age-old maxim 
which governs such emergen- 
cies: “Don’t give up!” 

The river-water evaporated 
from his. clothes in wisps of 
vapor, and he drenched them. 
again with perspiration which 
was not altogether the perspira- 
tion of ultimate fatigue. The 
salty fluid stung his eyes, 


streaked his face with the bog- - 


mud still matted in his hair. 
Rodney’s. eyelids’ quivered; 
she sneezed and opened her 
eyes. Sarrasen collapsed on the 
mossy turf. One of the creepers 


had wound a tendril about his.~ 


ankle but he did not notice it. 
From the waist down he seemed. 
to have petrified; from the 


waist up every muscle was a. 
creaking agony. 

“Come out of it, Rodney,” he 
wheezed. “I think you'll have 
to work on me now.” 

The floating island passed 
into the blue obscurity of a 
deep gorge where the river 
seethed noisily between echo- 
ing, water-sculptured walls. 
The high crags along the brink 
of the chasm reflected a sap- 
phire glow of moonlight into 
the depths. Foaming cross-cur- 
rents buffeted the raft of vege-~ 


‘tation, sent it rocking and re- 


volving against stony snags 
which tore off fragments and 
launched them upon swirling 
independent careers. A sudden 
bend in the stream flung the 
crumbling mass within arm’s- 
length of the canyon wall, 


stranded it om a pebbly shoal. 


Sarrasen and Rodney stood 
with their backs against a 
vertical wall of slippery rock 
while the shallow torrent tugged 
at their ankles. They watched 
their raft vanish piecemeal into 
the dark threat of the canyon, 
down a staircase of tumbling 
cataracts. 

“One hundred feet if it’s an 
inch!” shouted Sarrasen above 
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the tumult of the waters, ges- 
turing upward. “If we were 
snails, we’d have a chance of 
crawling to the top. I believe 
that we’ve come clear around 
Iron Mountain. We should be 
somewhere south of the rail- 
head.” i 

“I’m still groggy,” respond- 
ed Rodney. ‘Where are we? 
What happened to Ilrai?” 


HE SKY northward from 

the causeway was blood-red 
with flame and turbulent with 
boiling red-lit smoke. The 
Hermes swooped low above the 
holocaust and the trails of 
rocket-bullets radiated from 
her in a fabric of intersecting 
crimson lines. Sancabriel was, 
making good his promise that 
this night would be memorable 
in the folklore of Dinopods. 

Himberling and three others 
of the Hermes’ party—includ- 
ing two of Rodney’s feminine 
‘colleagues—stood upon a smol- 
dering hill leaning wearily on 
their rocket-rifles, wings drop- 
ping cape-fashion. They looked 
down upon the smoking ves- 
tiges of what had been a grove 
of sponge-trees. 
~©Ta a world which rains every 
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day like this one does, one 
wouldn’t expect to find things 
so easily inflammable,” Him- 
berling remarked — gloomily. 
“Who would have thought that 
a burning Dinopod would start 
a forest fire! Where’s Ilrai?” 
“Tlrai returned to the cause- 


way,” replied one of the girls. 


“He has a curious idea that 
Rodney is alive—possibly 
Counselor Sarrasen also—and 
that we’re looking for them in 
the wrong place. He can’t ex- 
plain why he has such a sus- 
picion.” 

The silhouettes of a squadron 
of Kenian tanks appeared 
against the flaming sky on a 
neighboring ridge, then dropped 
from view. A flapping black 
shape rose against the glare, 
swooped down upon the hilltop. 


It was Sancabriel, a tigering 


gleam in his eye and Sarrasen’s 
Humboldt rifle in his hand. 

“Look at this!” he snarled. 
“We know how fast these Dino- 
pods can travel, and how they 
could have taken Sarrasen and 
Rodney. We found the herd 
that did the’ deed. They had 
this rifle with them! Nothing 
else! Do you know what the 
beasts have done?” 
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He shook his fists aloft, 
clutching the rifle. “They've 
eaten them!” 


T A LATER date Hrai 
wrote in his journal as fol- 
lows: 

Human nature being as it is, 
it was perhaps inevitable that 
a third of the Dinopod popula- 
tion of Island Number Seven 
should be massacred im one 
night. In all fairness I must 
say that Martian nature, under 
an equal provocation, very 
likely would have reacted in the 
same way. Nevertheless it was 
a tragedy. It is true that the 
Dinopods are Kenian carni- 
vores—or rather, omnivores— 
but a study of their habits has 
revealed, not only that the flesh 
of terrestrial creatures is re- 
pugnant to them but that when 
they are induced to consume it 
by artifice they become violent- 
ly ill and may even die from 
its effects. Such incidents re- 
mind us that we are essentially 
but half civilized. 


[R41 PACED nervously 

back and forth along the 
edge of the circular platform at 
the end of the eauseway. He 


“was oppressed by a feeling that 


the glowering red flare in the 
northern sky was the symbol 
of a ghastly error. Some deep 
resonance of mind with mind, 
even with an unconscious mind, 
told him that Rodney was alive 
—and not up there under the 
smoke of the burning forest. 
He could no longer contact the 
minds of the Dinopod slayers; 
they were altogether absorbed 
in a fury of revenge. Ilrai’s 
mental sendings were no more 
heeded than the chirpings of a 
canary in a riot. The emana- 
tions from the onslaught were 
red, Ilrai brooded, like the red 
in the sky. y 
The Martian became rigid. 
A voice sounded in his brain, 
the voice of Rodney’s thought! 
“Tlrai!” came the call. “II- 
rai! Am I coming through?” 
“Yes,” responded Ilrai. “In 
the names of Phobos and 
Deimos, where are you?” 
“Y’m with Counselor Sarra- 
sen.” 


“T knew it!” The friends of 
the imperturbable Martian 
would have been amazed to see 
him execute several steps of 
that time-honored _ terrestrial 
foot-rhythm known as the horn- 





% 
_ pipe. “But what is your loca- 
tion?” 

“The Counselor says we're 
south of the causeway. We're 
in a canyon and we can’t get 
out. It should be easily seen 
from the air. Is anyone with 


you? I’ve tried to contact Him- 


berling and some ofhers without 
success. Their thoughts are ter- 
rible. I can’t make them out. 
It’s like trying to talk to a hur- 
ricane.” 

“T am alone on the causeway 
and I can contact no one. But 
wait! I have forgotten Matta- 
womba! He remained in Chica- 
gua. I must devise a plan of 
action.” 

Along the rim of the‘ plat- 
form were various little shelters 
where the Wall-Makers stored 
tools and supplies. After fur- 
ther mental interchange, Ilrai 
extracted from one of these 
shelters a coil of rope spun 
from Kenian silk. ‘The gondola 
containing his photographic 
equipment stood on a siding; 
from this he. removed the 
photoflash apparatus. A touch 
on his belt-studs reduced his 
apparent weight to eight 
ounces, and a soaring leap sped 
him southward. 
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XIII 


ad Bye joint in my 
skeleton is like a 
rusty hinge, and 
growing worse,” grimaced Sar- 
rasen, unsuccessfully trying to 
sit On a ledge three inches wide, 
while he supported Rodney 
with one arm. She was not yet 
quite steady on her feet, 
“What does Ilrai report?” 
“He sees the canyon, Coun- 
selor,” replied Rodney. “Your 
estimated bearings are fair 
enough—we’re about two miles 
south of the rail-h 
“Counselor!” repeated Sar- 
rasen with a frown of annoy- 
ance. “I have. an individual 


- name of my own, in case you’re 


not aware of it yet.” 

“Of course your feet are wet. 
Se are mine. We’re standing in 
water.” 

“T was trying to remind you 
that my name is Jeffrey,” said 
Sarrasen, faising his voice. 

“T can’t hear you. The river 
makes so much noise.” 

“I’m suggesting that you call 
me Jeffrey, blast it!” shouted 
Sarrasen, and filled the gorge 
with new reverberations. 

“I couldn’t do that—it 
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wouldn’t be good for the 
morale of the organization,” 
Rodney admonished gravely. 
“There’s Ilrai’s first flash! He’s 
over the canyon.” 

“Tell him that he’s about one 
thousand feet to starboard,” 
Sarrasen moodily directed. 

Two more. flashes, followed 
by telepathic responses from 
Redney, brought Hrai to a 
point directly above the strand- 
ed pair. He secured one end 
of his rope around a pinnacle 
of stone, swung on the rope 
with his full weight, then al- 
lowed. the coil to unroll. down- 
wards. The overhang of the 
cliff made the free end splash 
into the middle of the torrent, 
which promptly swept it down- 
stream. Ilrai reduced weight, 
let the rope run through one 
hand while he floated down, 
sighted the pair at the base of 
the cliff, flapped toward them 
with the end of the rope, hand- 
ed it to Sarrasen. 


“J shall now go aloft,” Ilrai 
thought to Rodney. “There I 
shall remove’ my harness— 
since it Jacks sufficient mar- 
ginal lift to support both of us 
—fasten one of its loops 
around the rope, and let it slide 


down. It will fit you very loose- 
ly but it will serve to carry you 
up. Then we shall repeat the 
operation and bring up the 
Counselor. I have contacted 
Mattawomba, who is on his 
way now, by rail, with addi- 


. tional harness. He is a novice 


at harness flying, but he should 
be able to bring the parapher- 
nalia_ from the causeway over 
this short distance. My flash- 
es will guide him.” 


ODNEY’S removal from 

the canyon was effected — 
without mishap. She threw one 
leg outside the oversize belt and 
ascended as. in a breeches buoy. 
But when Rodney sent the 
harness down the rope to Sar- 
rasen, Ilrai’s rescue plan suf-_ 
fered a miscarriage. 


The descent of the harness 
made its wings balloon with air 
and billow outward. One wing 
caught on a projection of the 
cliff. Since the line ran loosely 
through the harness, and since 
Sarrasen’s movements were 
limited by the small extent of 
the shallow in which he was 
standing, no amount of tugging 
and. shaking would dislodge it. 

“T’ll bend the line around 
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me!” bellowed the Counselor. 
“You'll have to haul me up!” 

When he had completed his 
preparations and shouted his 
readiness, Sarrasen waited ex- 
pectantly but the line continued 
to hang slack. 

Two pebbles cracked against 
the opposite cliff in quick suc- 
cession and rebounded into the 
' river. One plopped into the 

op at the Counselor’s feet. 
atch the loose rock up 
there!” he shouted. 

Came a tremendous heave on 
the line which left him spin- 
ning in mid-air, a yard above 
the stream. Equally tremendous 
- heaves jerked him upward ten 
feet at a time. 

Sarrasen marvelled at Ilrai’s 
strength. 


pineal HE approached the 
point where the line slid 
over the bulge of the cliff he 
- thrust out his feet and came up 
running, with Ilrai’s harness 
over his arm. He was confront- 
ed—-not by Ilrai—but by a 
Dinopod, hauling in the rope 
as if it were a fish-line. Irai’s 
flashes had served as beacons 
to eyes other than those for 
which they were intended. 


The Dinopod was not alone. 
A battalion of its fellows stood 
in irregular ranks upon the 
rocky terraces behind it. They 
were abnormally quiet, as if 
they waited in an expectant 
hush. Occasionally they 
stamped, snorted softly, shook 
their armored heads: Blue 
gleams shifted up and down 
their colossal horns, slithered 
over the knobs and corrugations 
of their jointed back-plates. 

Rodney was. seated on the 
ground at the feet of her cap- 
tor, tenderly feeling her head. 
There were dark stains on her 
fingers. 

“They sneaked up on us and 


threw stones,” she informed 
Sarrasen bitterly. ‘‘Can’t they 
do anything but go around 


throwing at people? I saw them 
in time to duck. It was only a 
glancing blow. And I volun- 
teered as a decoy! IIrai’s out 
cold. Maybe he’s dead. I don’t 
know.” 

Jeffrey’s eyes followed her 
pointing finger, beheld Llrai 
sprawling limply. A hot surge 
of anger rose within him; then 
he was dumbfounded by the 
picture which flashed across his 
memory. He saw a man— 


Lm 
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could it be Counselor Sarrasen? 
—sighting along a gun-barrel 
at a hated image in the range- 
. finder, his finger taut upon the 
trigger. 

“There’s nothing we can do 
now,” Combiners Rodney “Tt’s 
their move.’ 


oEee THREE were surround- 

ed by a company of Dino- 
pods who held a consultation 
over them in subdued, hollow, 
guttural noises. Ilrai’s harness 
was snatched from Sarrasen’s 


hand, Rodney was raised rough- 


ly to her feet. The conferees 
bent down their heads and 
sniffed cautiously at their cap- 
tives through olfactory tubes at 
the bases of their horns, then 
stamped and tossed their heads 
in evident distaste. 

“The big oafs!” muttered 
Rodney. ‘‘They’re no rosebuds! 
I wish I could tell them. They 
smell like vinegar and turpen- 
tine.” 

The upshot of the conference 
was that Rodney and Sarrasen 
were firmly bound with many 
coils of the line which Ilrai 
had provided, after it had been 
severed into two portions by 
one snap of a Dinopod’s jaws. 


They were curious, intricate 
jaws with a multiplicity of ser- 
rated mandibles and quivering 
palps like the mouth of an in- 
sect. The inert Martian was 
left unbound. 

“These knots! Did you ever 
see anything like them?” ex- 
claimed Sarrasen, making a 
mental note even in the midst 
of his distress concerning Ilrai. 

Three Dinopods took charge 
of the captives, carrying them 
gingerly at arm’s length as if 
they were an unpleasant sort 
of vermin. Why they should 
have taken Ilrai remains some- 
thing of a mystery, although it — 
has been established that the 
Dinopod mind entertains a su-: 
perstitious regard for the un- 
buried dead of: their own kind 
or of other worldly races. 

The entire company set off - 
across the Outlands at a rapid 
trot in the direction of the 
causeway, then broke into an 
undulating gallop. The plain 
boomed and rang under their 
battering wooden hoofs until it 
seemed that the very sky must 
be shaking and_ thundering. 
Jeffrey, swinging through dizzy 
arcs in the fist of the galloping 
Dinopod, caught glimpses of a 
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flame-reddened sky, saw the 
flashes of the Hermes’ guns be- 
low the horizon, heard their de- 
tonations like great doors slam- 
ming in the heavens above the 
rumbling thunder of the Dino- 
podian charge. 


CHARGE slackened as 
-“~ it drew near to Iron Moun- 
tain, halted at the rail-head 
where the causeway -sloped 
down to the germinating wall. 

“What goes on here?” Rod- 
ney called weakly to Sarrasen. 

_“A buried treasure hunt?” 

A gang of Dinopods were la- 
boring frenziedly at an exca- 
vating project. Some were plow- 
ing up the gravelly soil with 

_ their horns; others were scoop- 
ing up the loose material—with 
what appeared to be Dinopod 
back-plates—and heaping it 
upon the immature barrier. The 
defensive polyps were entirely 
buried along a fifty-foot sec- 
tion, and up the incline which 
gave access to the rail-head 
platform. The workers, who 
had deposited the final shovel- 
fuls at the head of this ramp, 
threw down their scoops and 
mounted the platform, sent the 
whooping echoes flying among 
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the precipices of Iron Moun- 
tain with their triumphant 
abysmal bellowings. 

“Tt’s an invasion!” cried . 
Rodney. “And not a patrol in _ 
sight!” 

“The patrols seldom come 
out this far,” Sarrasen respond- 
ed as their Dinopods grunted 
up the newly created ramp. 
“No regular trains to protect. 
From the looks of the sky up 
north, all available forces are 
there.” 


A brusque shaking admon- 
ished them to refrain from fur- 
ther conversation. 

Advancing along the cause- 
way three abreast, the Dino- 
pod column was headed by the 
trio bearing Rodney, Jeffrey 
and Ilrai. The Martian re- 
mained Jax and unresisting, like 
a grotesque rag doll in his cap- 
tor’s grasp. It is impossible to 
say what motive lay behind the 
Dinopods’ foray. The railway 
ramps inside the circumferen- 
tial wall offered easy access to 
Chicagua, but the existence of 
these ramps must have been 
unknown to the invaders—or at 
best a shrewd surmise. What- 
ever havoc they may have 
planned to wreak upon the 
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Wall-Makers, they must have 

“ known that they risked certain 
ultimate destruction at the 
hands of the Earthlings. Per- 
haps they had no thought save 
of desperate, suicidal retalia- 
tion for what was to them un- 
provoked wholesale slaughter. 
Some genius among Dinopods 
may have schemed their attack 
under the stress of revengeful 
passion. 


i Mae FOUR parallel tracks 
: stretched to the horizon 
ahead of the advancing column. 
Southward the Outlands were 
blue with moonshine; north- 
ward they were sullen red un- 
der the fiery sky. The Dino- 


pods were blue on one side, . 


red on the other. — 


Jeffrey noted dully that a 
brilliant star had risen above 
the horizon, continued to hang 
there as if resting on the rim 
of the world. A dim sense of 
astronomical irregularity stirred 
within him; he scanned the 
sheavens. This star did not -fit 
into his knowledge of the con- 
stellations as seen from Kenia. 
How odd that it should have 
appeared at the very vortex of 
the converging tracks. He re- 


garded it with heightening in- 
terest, became alert. It was be- 
low the horizon now! Little’ 
quivers of light tan down the 
rails before it. It was not a 
star! 


XIV 


HE KENIAN locomo- 

tive-builders had been 

quick to perceive the 
superiority of the electric arc 
over their previous oil-burning 
headlights. It was one of these 
later models which was now 
bearing down upon the Dino- 
pods. It was in fact Matta- 
womba’s personal car, used for 
inspection tours, with a special- 
ly constructed tender which 
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permitted him to squat behind ~ 


the cab and manipulate the 
controls. He flashed his inten- 


tions to Rodney. The hypnotic . 


attraction of the dazzling light, 
he hoped, would induce the 
Dinopods to forget their cap- 
tives and provide opportunity ,¢ 
of rescue. 

“Suppose they throw us down 
and walk on us!” shuddered 
Rodney. 

But the Dinopod reactions 
were not precisely as Matta- 
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womba expected. The cannier 
advance guard bowed or avert- 
ed their ranks, goggling in fas- 
cination and elbowing each oth- 
er. Sarrasen’s custodian  gal- 
loped in advance of the others 
and held its prisoner suspended 
above the fringe of* glittering 
blades which bordered the 
causeway, indicating by panto- 
mime that if the locomotive 
continued to advance, the 
Earthling would be allowed to 
fall among the razor-edges. 


Mattawomba was thrown 
into confusion by this unfore- 
seen strategem and hastily ap- 
plied his brakes. But the Dino- 
pods’ naive mechanical ideas 
included no concept of. momen- 
_ tum; if the locomotive were go- 
ing to stop, they reasoned, it 
would stop dead, immediately. 
Moreover, the threatened sacri- 
fice of Jeffrey was pure bluff; 
they had no intention of losing 
their hostages if it could be 
avoided. Therefore, when the 
* locomotive continued to pound 
down upon them, all three of 
the leading Dinopods cantered 
toward it, tossed their captives 
upon the track before it, and 
retreated a short distance. 
Their sole desire was to halt 
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the onrushing menace and over- 

turn it. ‘ 
Sarrasen’s shin _ cracked 

against one of the rails and an 


“explosion of pain flared through 


him to his finger-tips. Rodney 
fell on top of him. 

But Iraj landed on his feet. 
Ilrai, who had feigned death in 
the clutch of the Dinopod 
while his winged thoughts sped 
across the miles to Matta- 
womba’s brain, revising his 
plan of rescue to meet the 
changed situation. 


ITH ONE four-handed 

sweep he gathered up the 
two Earthlings, and stepped 
aside as Mattawomba’s locomo- 
tive rolled past and creaked to 
a halt with a singing sizzle of 
steam, : 

The Dinopods stood immo- 
bilized by this miracle of the 
re-animated corpse. 23 
*' “Two gondolas behind,” 
Mattawomba directed _ briefly. 
“Put them on and cut the 
ropes.” ’ 

And it was done. 

Not until the rescue train 
had attained half-speed in re- 
verse did the Dinopods awake 
to action; then they charged 
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after it, while the causeway 
trembled. For a few moments 
it seemed they would overtake 
it but their pace was no match 
for the mounting speed of 
piston-driven wheels and soon 
they were invisibly distant. 

“My leg!” Jeffrey groaned 
from the floor of the gondola. 

“Your leg! How about my 
head?” retorted Rodney. 

“A sledge-hammer wouldn’t 
make a dent in it,” responded 
Jeffrey through his teeth. 

Mattawomba looked over his 
shoulder. 

“We're not through yet,” he 
shouted above the iron roar and 
clicking tattoo of wheel on rail. 
“We still have to stop the Dino- 
pods.” 

He jerked a thumb back- 
wards. 

Jeffrey raised himself pain- 
fully on one elbow and looked 
over the rear-of the gondola. 

Mattawomba’s train was 
hammering along Track One. 
The headlights of three more 
locomotives were approaching 
via the remaining tracks. Mat- 
tawomba reduced speed; halt- 
ed with a jerk; started forward 
with groaning drivers; was 
overtaken and passed by the 
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hissing onrush of the three oth- 
er trains, caught up with them 
again. Now the four locomo- 
tives raced together in perfect 
alignment; four pairs of com- 
pound cylinders beating in uni- 
son harmonized in locomotive 
orchestration. Kenian engineers 
leaned from the cab-windows of 
the other three. Each tender 
was followed by a flat carrying 
a heap of oil-soaked rubbish 
and a string of tank-cars. 
“Twenty tanks in each 
train,” called Mattawomba, 
“and all the domes are open!” 


T A BLAST from Matta- 
womba’s whistle the other ~ 
locomotives fell back, arranged 
themselves en echelon with 
Mattawomba in the lead. The 
second gondola of his train was | 
adjacent to the flat-car on the 
next track; each flat-car was 
opposite the engine-cab’ of the 

next train. ue ; 
The long-legged Ilrai now 
strode from train to train 
across the diagonal path of 
flat-cars, ignited the heap of 
rubbish on the outermost one, 
stepped back to the third, lift- 
ed the Kenian engineer—who 
coiled worm-like about his arm 


—frem the cab of the fourth 
locomotive, reached through 
the cab-window and opened the 
throttle wide. The fourth train 
shot ahead, running wild and 
_ trailing a banner of flame. 

He had repeated this opera- 
tion on the other two trains and 
transferred the three Kenian 
engineers to the forward gon- 
dela when the air was shaken 
by the thudding jar of an ex- 

‘plosion to the rear. All eyes 
looked back to behold a tank 
car belching pompons of flame, 
ignited by flying sparks falling 
into the open dome, and rapid- 
ly overtaking them. 


“We'll be cooked alive if it 
passes us,” called Matta- 
womba.. “This is the one thing 
I was afraid of. We can out-. 
run it. This is a light haul.” 

“Outrun it!” shouted Red- 
ney. “We don’t have much of 
a margin! I think I can see the 
Dinopods ahead of us!” 

“We'll have to chance it,” 
was the reply as the gondolas 
lurched forward with a crash 
of couplings. Another tank of 
oil let go with a boom, show- 
ered blazing puddles across the 
causeway. 
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J[NTERMINABLE moments 

passed while they raced the 
uncontrolled train in a damp _ 
reek of hot iron and oil-laden 
steam. They drew ahead of it, 
while the rear of their transit 
was punctuated by the detona- 
tions of exploding oil. 

“Tirai, listen to me. I have 
something ‘to say,” began Jeff- 
rey, breaking a long silence. 
The Martian, crouching over 
him, half rose with a move- 
ment which expressed surprise, 
then inclined his eye-encircled 
head as if to indicate, “I am 
listening.” It seemed that he 
had said aloud, “I am _ listen- . 
ing.” 

“Tonight, when I set out 
with Rodney, I almost shot you - 
for a Dimopod,”’ Jeffrey con- 
tinued. “In fact, I almost shot 
you anyway, even after I rec- 
ognized you.” 

The Martian rose to his full 
height, swayed with the sway- 
ing gondola, looked down at 
Jeffrey with eyes that glowed 
sible—Ilrai could not speak— 
but Jeffrey thought that he had 
said, “You have changed, Coun- 
selor Sarrasen.” 

“I didn’t say anything,” re- 
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plied Rodney to Jeffrey’s ques- 
tion. 

“We're stopping, here! We’re 
half a mile ahead!” barked 
Mattawomba. “Jump as soon as 
you dare and run across the 
tracks!” 

“Jeffrey cam’t jump!” 
shrieked Rodney—unheard by 
that individual because he had 
fainted when Hlrai hastily lift- 
ed him from the floor of the 
gondola. 

Earthlings and Martian lay 
flat on the farther side of the 
causeway as the blazing oil- 
train swept past. them, leaking 
streams of fire; then “ran 
breathlessly im the opposite di- 
rection. Ilrai still. carried Sar- 
rasen, Behind them as_ they 


ran, glancing backward, three 


successive shocks, rocked the 
causeway as the wheeled pro- 
jectiles. plowed. into the Dino- 
pod column, piled up with 
screeching metallic din. in buck- 
ling junkheaps of steel which 
toppled from the wall in vol- 
canic ruin, Crimson mush- 
rooms of flame vomited sky- 
ward, tossing up ragged. shreds 
of metal and meteor-tailed 
fragments of the would-be in- 

vaders. Fiery cataracts poured 
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from. both sides of the cause- 
way. 

The. rearward portion of the~ 
column fled in trampling panic, 
jostling each other from the 


wall to lie helpless on the Out- 


lands plain. 

And. when the flames on the 
causeway had died down among 
the twisted wreckage, and only 
a dark smear of faintly-red- 
dened smoke obscured the stars 
in the northern sky, the gaunt 
un-Earthly forms of the Out- 
lands scavengers came stalking 
under the blue moon to the af- 


termath of carnage. 

A inine voice echoed along 
the hall of the Hermes’ 

sick-bay. 

“But I’m not suffering from 
shock!” expostulated Rodney. 
“All I have is a bump on the 
head. And it was a dirty trick, 
taking off half of my hair!” 

“You'll stay in bed until I 
tell you differently,” admon- 
ished Himberling. “We'll grow 
the hair back fast enough when 
that scalp-wound is healed.” 

“How about Jeffrey?” de- — 
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-manded Rodney, abandoning 
protest as futile. 

“Nothing serious there. A 
simple fracture of the left 
tibia, various lacerations and 
bruises, general muscular stiff- 
ness. But I’m afraid he’s a lit- 
tle delirious. He insisted that 
we bring him a bit of cord, 
and now he’s tying and untying 
knots ‘and muttering, ‘If a Di- 
nopod can do it, so can I’.” . 

“That isn’t delirium; _ it’s 
merely persistence. You’ll hear 
about it in due time. Any other 

casualties. Where’s Ilrai?” 

“Tlrai is in his cabin, filling 
another volume of his journal. 
He came through unscathed. 
No, he wasn’t hit in the head. 
You can’t sneak up on a Mar- 
tian with panoramic vision. He 
flopped almost as soon as the 
stone left the Dinopod’s hand. 
Jeffrey’s sudden metamorphosis 
into a budding telepath has ex- 
cited Ilrai tremendously; he’d 
work with Jeffrey twelve hours' 
a day if we’d let him. He’s still 
theorizing about it; thinks that 
Jeffrey failed the first time be- 
cause he was afraid of failure, 
but doesn’t quite understand 
the emotional mechanism of the 

' change as yet. But he will— 


and then watch out for a fifty- 
thousand-word thesis. 


“There are some other cas- 
ualties. Your pal Wanda was 
burned on the arm by a fall- 
ing sponge tree. Archer was 
gored in the shoulder by a Di- 
nopod. Campione / was seared 
across his shoulders by a rock- 
et-bullet. Three cases of partial 
suffocation by smoke. That’s 


all. We haven’t had so many. 


people in the sick-bay since we 
landed.” 


S SOON as_ Himberling 
permitted, his patients 
were requested by Captain Jut- 
land, aboard the Caduceus, to 


make personal reports by radio. - 


The signals were relayed 
through a remote-controlled 
robot transport poised outside 
the ionosphere of Kenia. The 
proceedings were in fact a con- 
ference. The participants on 
Kenia could see and hear Cap- 
tain Jutland via installations at 
their bed-sides or in their cab- 
ins, and could hear each other. 
Captain Jutland could see and 
hear all of them at once in his 
conference room on the Cadu- 
ceus—a round chamber com- 
pletely encircled by a frieze of 
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contiguous telescreens. Ilrai, a , nasty parasites and infections 


master telepath whose range 
exceeded that of all but a hand- 
ful of exceptional Earthlings— 
none of whom were connected 
with the Sanitary Service— 
utilized direct thought-transfer- 
ence, 

After hearing varied descrip- 
tions of the Dinopod hunt 
which turned into a miniature 


war, Captain Jutland re- 
marked: 
“In other words, Jeffrey 


went out to bring in a Dino- 
pod, whereas they brought him 
in. How does it feel to be a 
victim of the chase, Counsel- 
or?” 

“It feels like a broken leg,” 
responded Jeffrey. “I’ll watch 
out for bogs next time.” 

“Next time you'll go over to 
Seven,” observed Sancabriel. 
“According to latest reports, all 
the surviving Dinopods lit out 
and swam the strait.” 

“You may feel that Kenia is 
a difficult assignment,” Cap- 
tain Jutland went on. “It isn’t. 
You haven’t seen a really dif- 
ficult world yet—with, say, 
two or more mechanized races, 
all hostile to you and to each 
other, and an assortment of 


which thrive-on human meat.” | 
“T’m not sure that I want to 
see any other worlds,” de- 
clared Jeffrey. 
“What’s that?” 
- “When we’ve finished, some 
of us will stay behind to make 
preparations for the first im- 
migrants. That’s the usual pro- 
cedure, I understand, if the 
world is finally certified.” 


<ePuAT WILL be some time 

in the future, my boy. 
Among other things, we’ll have 
to be sure that Mattawomba-is 
absolutely, one hundred per 
cent cured and that his- infec- 
tion isn’t latent in some form 
of Kenian life.” 

“T have ‘decided to remain 
on Kenia also,” interjected 
Mattawomba. “I can’t bring 
myself to abandon my railroad. 
It’s the biggest model I ever 


had.” 


“Model-builder rejects Eden 


_in favor of locomotives,” com- 


mented Captain Jutland. Then, 
to Jeffrey, “Now tell me why 
you want to stay with the Per- 
manent Base party.” 

“This world grows on one. 
You’d have to be here to un- 
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derstand. You’d have to see 
the days of rain and thunder, 
when things grow while you 
watch them and the sun breaks 
through like a cloudburst of 
light. You’d have to see the 
blue nights. It’s like. having 
two worlds in one. Even the 
Dinopods. . . .there’s an aura of 
power about them. However, 
- there’s a condition.” 

He hesitated. 

“Tl stay if Rodney stays 
with me.” 

“What does Rodney say?” 
inquired Captain Jutland. 

“JT haven’t said,” announced 
Rodney succinctly. 


yw HIS bed aboard the 
Hermes, Jeffrey was aware 
of a faint infiltration of Irai’s 
thought into his brain. He was 
_ still the veriest novice as a tele- 
path, and the Martian’s 
thoughts came through with a 
quality of incompleteness and 
indefiniteness, as if words were 
left out. As nearly as it can be 
represented in print, the gen- 
eral effect was something like 
this: 
“Ordinarily...do not... pri- 
vate reflections. ..others.. .but 
if...promise mot divulge... 


source ... information ... and 
if...be allowed...borrow... 
peculiar expression. . .Matta- 
womba...delver...dead _ lan- 
guages...would say. ..Rodney 
...female Earthling. . .charac- 
teristic...giving you the 
works.” 

Although this communica- 
tion was not directed at Rod- 
ney, it activated a dim tremor 


of resonance in a hypersensi-~ 
_tized area of her emotions. She 


sensed that something was 
transpiring in the Martian’s 
mind—although they were in 
different compartments of the 


Hermes—which concerned mat- - 


ters very much present in her 
current reveries. 

An arrow of thought, barbed 
with suspicion, twanged into 
the Martian’s brain: ‘Thai, 
keep your nose out.of this!” 

And his response came back, 
bland as fine oil: “I cannot do 
otherwise. I have none.” 

These exchanges, swift as 
beams of light, were impercepti- 
ble to Captain Jutland. 

“Let us reserve our deci- 
sions until the time for them 
arrives,” he advised. “But be- 
fore signing off, I must say 
that, as an improbable sequence 
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nature as to keep the plot in 
motion toward a logical (and 
very often —" conclu- 
sion. 

Such stories were written in 
~the main for people with un- 
developed literary taste, or 
with small literary discrimi- 
nation, or for people with 
considerable literary taste 
who, nonetheless, 
read a simple, uncomplicatec 
fast-moving story for relaxa- 
tion, “Simple and uncompli- 
cated” in the sense that perus- 
ing the story did not require 
thought beyond the _ cross- 
word-puzzle level (you could 
have a very complicated plot 
in the jigsaw puzzle sense). 
But the story must not re- 
quire much mental effort 
from the reader. And, often, 
the plots had to be “simple 
and uncomplicated” in_ the 
sense that there would be 
nothing “difficult” at all for 
the adalescent | or uneducated 
reader. 
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liked to. 





The Plot! 





ay /7HILE a large percentage 
VV of pulp fiction, therefore, 
was on the most juvenile lev- 
el, some of it was literate 
enough to interest the intelli- 
gent reader with developed 
literary tastes. (Much was 
made of the fact, for example, 
that President Wilson liked 
to read detective mysteries for 
relaxation.) But the over-all 
picture was this: issues had 
to be simple black or white; 
characters had to be either 
Good or Bad—and while . the 
“coward becomes hero” plot 
was a common orie, the char- 
acter in question was a thor- 
ough Coward (though basical- 
ly good) until the metamor- 
phosis into an all-out Hero. 
If he was afraid, he was a 
coward; once he changed, and 
became a Hero, he was of 
course utterly Fearless—and 
his strength was as the 
strength of ten, because his 
heart was Pure. The “Victori- 
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vanished, but the simple-mind- 
ed attitudes remained. 


At any time during the pulp 
era, there were high-grade and 
low-grade specimens. In the 
low-grade pulps, writing was 
crude and the formula appar-/ 
ent on every page; in the 
high-grade pulps, writing was 
more skillful and the formula 
often rather well concealed, 
You’d find some measure of 
complication in character, at 
times. A Bad Man might doa 
Good Thing, once in a while— 
he might even Examine His 
Conscience and momentarily 
acknowledge he was Wrong, 
before the grand finale, The 
Hero might be afraid at 
times—although he always 

managed to go ahead despite 
everything. 


But nevertheless, the “main 
story” had to be kept in mo- 
tion at all times, and nothing 
must interfere with it. 


The pulp writer’s plot was 
the outline of a story—into 
which characters, situations, 
etc., were fitted. Toward the 
end of the pulp era (the days 
of the 7” by 10” magazines) 
editors and writers had begun 
to talk about “plot rising out 
of character”. This was an ad- 
vance over the low-grade pulp 
formula—but just the same, 
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you had the same plot-orienta- 
tion, In the last analysis it 
meant that you started out 
with a character and chose 
your plot elements to fit him 
or her (rather than tossing 
names into the blank spaces of 
a chart already made). But the 
patterns remained simple 
ones, easily reduced to a page 
or so—and if the reader 
grasped that much, then he 
had all he really needed to 
know about the story. As time 
went on, the more skillful 
writers introduced various 
subtleties in character devel- 
opment, etc., but these could 
go by the reader without his 
getting lost. 


G Yash’ IS just about the op- 

posite of: the requirements 
for writing the sort of fiction 
which endures, so far as ex- 
amination of the bulk of fa- 
miliar literary masterpieces is 
concerned—and __ particularly 
those of the last century or so. 
For example, at this writing, 
I’m about three-quarters of 
the way through “The Idiot” 
by Fyodor Dostoyevsky. So 
far as the “main story” goes, 
I’m by no means sure what the 
“plot” of this novel is—in the 
pulp sense—and I might ‘not 
be sure at the end, Nor does it 
matter whether I am! In the 
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introduction, David Magar- 
shack tells of the numerous 
synopses and drafts that the 
author worked out before he 
settled on the novel as it now 
stands. The “plan” and 
“scheme” was constant; the 
“main story” vacillated wide- 
ly, and the author’s reason for 
choosing the “main story” he 
did was because he finally de- 
cided that this one ‘best re- 
vealed his characters, 


Now what, you may ask, is 
the essential difference be- 
tween this and the “plot aris- 
ing from character” that pulp 
writers tried to develop in the 
last decade or so of the pulp 
era? 

‘It’s first of all, a difference 
in breadth. The pulp story al- 
ways had to have a clear pat- 
tern (however complex and 
concealed its involutions to 
the reader-at any given 
point)—a track along which 
the story moved, and the char- 
_ acters -were conveyed—lead- 
_ing up to a conclusion where 

the main problems were re- 
solved and the solutions to 
mysteries worked out logical- 
ly. Evolving this plot from 
a character or a group of 
characters, the pulp author 
could get a certain amount 


of interplay and cross reve=- 


lation, but there was little 


WI 
opportunity for depth. The 
plot just couldn’t be held up 
that long. Something had to 
happen; then something else 
had to happen, etc., and the 
suspense was plot-suspense. 


f Fach LARGEST depth usu- 
ally possible was for the 
lead character to have two 
problems, plotwise—a prob- 
lem connected with his job or 
position (in science fiction, 
the scientific gimmick or sit- 
uation) and a personal prob- 
lem which had to be solved in 
order that the plot-problem 
could be worked out. 

In “The Idiot” we have an 
intricate study of the effect 
that the simple character of 
Prince Myshkin has on a large 
group of people and on him- 
self in relation to these peo- 
ple. There is great breadth 
and depth here—and length. 
Few “main story” novels need 
to be much longer than 60,000 
words, and many of them are 
so thin they have to be padded 
desperately to attain even that 
length. The public which 
wants fast-moving, simple 
stories doesn’t want things 
dragged out. More important, 
writers who have been trained 
in the pulp school seldom 
learned to write in breadth 
and depth, and often could at- 
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tain length only by tedious 
padding which did not add 


either breadth or depth to the - 


story. 


Yet, the fact remains that 
works of literature like “The 
Idiot” sell well in paperback 
editions, 


One of the typical things 
about some science fiction 
novels that have appeared in 
the pulps has been breadth in 
background detail, Jules 
-Verne’s characters are mostly 
stock “types”, but his back- 
ground detail is full of 
warmth and charm; C. §. Lew- 
is’ “Out of the Silent Planet” 
has breadth and depth of hu- 
man insight—and not much 
plot. Otfried Von Hanstein’s 
“The Hidden Colony” has an 
enormous wealth of _back- 
ground material, and minute 
exploration of one character— 
the plot can be reduced to a 
single paragraph. 


OW IN EACH of the 
earlier outlines, of “The 
Idiot,’ the plot was of the 
very same texture as in the 
published version, and the 
author is in no hurry to “ad- 
' vance” it or “keep it moving 
along”. 
“The Idiot” is not difficult 
to read, but it does require 
mental effort on the part of 


the - reader—the characters 
cannot be ticketed off easily, 
nor is the author’s scheme 
easily predictable. A good 
story has to have suspense, 
and the suspense here lies not 
in the action chart, but in the 
unfolding and interplay of 
the characters, As in nearly 
all lasting fiction it is not 
such so much what happens as 
why, how and the external 
and internal effects of what 
happens upon the people in 
the story, and, again the in- 
terplay, 


For thirty pages, for exam- 
ple, a minor character reads 
aloud a long, rambling “testa- 
ment” he has written—thirty 
pages wherein the plot is not 
advanced one iota, by-the re- 
quirements of pulp fiction. 
However, I venture to prophe- 
sy that “The Idiot’ will en- 
dure far longer than “Gray 
Lensman”—which has a very 
definite, although complicat- 
ed plot, moves along quickly, 
is exciting on its own terms— 
and hasn’t a single human 
character worth remembering. 
Kimbal Kinnison is a grown- 
up boy scout who has learned 
the necessity of fighting dirty 
against a particular enemy— 
which alone makes him mem- 
orable by comparison with the 
bulk of pulp heroes of the 
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Thirties, His personality, 
however, is nil, so far as it is 
revealed to the reader. There 
is no evidence that he has 
ever read a book (except for 
technical tomes, and low- 
grade hackwork—which he 
dislikes) heard any music 
(outside of popula: ditties) or 
experienced any emotions 
which could not be expressed 
completely in the language of 
cartoon-strip balloons. He is 
unchanged three novels later, 
except for age; and since a 
Lensmen obviously cannot 
have any emotional conflicts 
he is that mythical character 
the “normal human being”. 
Which places him outside our 
interest, our credibility, and 
our understanding. 

All the above is not to de- 
mean the Lensman stories, or 
their author—who is unsur- 
passed in this level of writ- 
ing—but merely.to underline 
the difference between pulp 
fiction and litetrature. 





O, I WANT to make a few 
suggestions, I say “sug- 
gestions’ rather than “conclu- 
sions” because literature is an 
art, not a science.-There just 
aren't any “laws” through 
which you could make infalli- 
ble predictions and conclu- 
Sions. (In science, if you know 
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all the relevant laws and have 
examined al] the relevant data — 
correctly, then you can pre- 
dict correctly every time. Sci- 
entists’- predictions sometimes 
don’t come off because (a) 


they didn’t know all the rele- 


vant laws, or (b) they didn’t 
have all the relevant data, or 
(c) they made a mistake some- 
where.) 

Suggestion 1: Since most 
published science fiction is 
written to the requirements of 
“main story” publishers and 
readers, and most science fic- 
tion authors came up through 
the “main story” school of 
writing, the odds against any 
science fiction novel being 
literature are very 
high. Such an event is not im- 
possible, but the thinking 
traits of both the “scientist” 
and the “pulp writer’’—to use 
these terms very loosely—are 
so loaded toward “formula” 
that even a high degree of 
writing skill is usually insuf- 
ficient. Note: Some of the 
writing of Robert A. Heinlein 
which most closely approach- 
es literature is to be found in 
novels with the most-lament- 
ed “plot defects”. 

Suggestion 2: A work of 
literature which is also sci- 
ence fiction most probably 
will not be conceived by the — 
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author as “science fiction” 
primarily, is not likely to be 
produced by an author whose 
name is well-known in the 
field, nor is it likely .to be 
recognized as science fiction 
by most enthusiasts. 

Suggestion 3: Such a work 
probably will not be liked by 
most science fiction enthusi- 
asts. 

Suggestion 4: Such a work 
is not likely to be “accepta- 


ble” to science fiction pub- 


_ lishers—who may or may not 
know literature, but have a 
fair acquaintance with “what 
the public likes’—based' on 
what the public buys. 

Suggestion 5: Such a work 
may receive recognition from 
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literary critics, but the odds 
are high that it would not be 
identified by them as science 
fiction. ; 

Suggestion 6: We may as 
well face the fact that “sci- 
ence fiction” has been inerad- 
icably identified with “pulp 
fiction’, and that expansion of 
the field—always possible— 
will not necessarily work any 
qualitative changes on the 
bulk of science fiction to be: 
written. That is, improvement 
in technique is always possi- 
ble, but you won’t see” any 
break through “main story” 
emphasis on any appreciable 
scale. 

Suggestion 7: So we may as 
well stop worrying about lit- 
erary recognition, 
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Philadelphia Conference — 1959 


An even older annual event in the world of sci- 





li ence fiction, enthusiasts than the World Convention} 
jis the Philadelphia Science Fiction Conference.'i 
“Philcon 18", as this year's gathering is called, will 
ibe held on November 14th at the Sheraton Hotel, i 
bord naar hehe Blvd., Aomori tee te bectabeserte: 















| ling this one, ond wish to hotest all comers. For| 
|information, write to Mrs. H. Kolchak, 2104 Brandy-] 
| wine St., Philadelphia 30, Penna. 
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The Last Word 


F THE FIVE stories in this issue, three received A 
O rating from some of you, and three were given an X by 

at least one reader. Oddly enough, it was the top-tisted 
tale which got both ends of the ballot. 

When you mark a story A, that means you considered it 
outstanding; it then draws a “0” on my rating chart. An X 
means that you disliked the story, and didn’t just put it last 
because you liked the others better. There were five stories in 
this issue, so the X votes were put down on my chart as “6”. 
Stories just listed as “1”, “2”, “3”, etc., go down as you put 
them; we total the score ’and ‘divide by the number of votes, 
which is not the same for all, at times, since some voters did 
not rate each story. A perfect score for a story would be 0. 
The lowest a story in a five-tale issue could receive would be 6. 

Some of you have voted like this: A, 1, 2, 3, 4; others have | 
voted like this: 1A, 2, 3, 4. In both instances, I counted the A 
rating as 0; but the difference shows up in the rating for the . 
other stories. However, I have to assume that you meant what 
you said; that the reader whose* coupon read 1A, 2A, 3, 4, 5 
meant the three stories which he did not consider outstanding 
to be put in 3, 4, and 5 slots and not 1, 2, and 3 slots. 


So, here’s how the September isswe came out: 


1, Eye of the Beholder (Silverberg) 2.16. 
2. Special City (Barrow) 2.50 
3. End As An Explorer (Harmon) 3.00 
_4. To Err Is Inhuman (Bradley) 3.50 
5. Blow That Horn of Plenty (West) 3.83 


SILENCE BROKEN 1) I hate to write letters. It 
is now 8 years since I started 
to read stf in magazine form, 
and I have probably written a 


total of 10 letters, mostly to 


Dear Mr. Lowndes: 
I am writing in reference to 
your editorial in the Sept. 759 


issue of Science Fiction Sto- 
ries. I am a fan (of sorts) and 
I rarely write letters to the ed- 
itor; these are my reasons for 
not writing. 


Astounding. My last letter to 
an stf magazine was one I 
wrote in order to get publicity 
(and- more members) for a 
New York area SF club I be- 
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long to; the letter was printed, 
but all reference to this club, 
the Metrofen, was deleted! 
(Yesterday I mailed you a 
sample copy of our meeting 
notice.) Before that, I’d occa- 
sionally written letters of com- 
ment. As another example of 
my reticence; early this year I 
joined the National Fantasy 
Fan Federation, and received 
12 letters from various mem- 
bers welcoming me into the 
club. I haven’t gotten around 
to answering any of them yet. 

2) I don’t have much time 


_to write—or, more accurately, 


I have other things ’d much 


rather do. I am a graduate stu- 
- dent in physics, which takes up 


most of my time. During the 
Winter, I read only one SF 
magazine per month (Astound- 
ing) and a few books &/or 
magazines during the Christ- 
mas and Easter vacations. 
Everything else must wait for 
the summer, and then I can 


read Jess than half the stuff 


I’ve bought during the winter. 
(I am a slow reader, and I do 
have to earn some money dur- 
ing the Summer in order to be 
able to buy the stf; it took me 
5 hours to read the Sept SFS.) 
Naturally, since I enjoy read- 
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ing stf, but hate writing, I will 
give a much higher priority to. 
catching up with my reading 
than to writing the editor. 
This és selfish, I'll admit, and 
I guess that if I don’t have 
time to write, the editor 
“doesn’t have time” to give my 
SF club publicity. But still, 
right now I’m looking longing- 
ly at the copy of Budrys’ The 
Falling Torch on my desk. 

I don’t know how my rea- 
sons compare with those of the 
other fen, for I have very lit- 
tle contact with them. I don’t 
correspond, nor did [ publish 
a fanzine (altho I intend to 
mail out the first issue of Pol- 
hode on Sept. 20 for trade, or 
10¢, 3 for 25); since I joined 
fandom 4 years ago, I have 
just been going to meetings of 
various NY clubs & to the 2 
annual local conventions. 

My ratings for the~ Sept. 
SFS are: 

1A — Eye of the beholder 
(Unless something happens to 
change my mind, next year I'll 
nominate it for a Hugo.) 

2A — Special City (Well 
written, & packed with feel- 
ing, altho the ending was a lit- 
tle weak. The beginning had 
special meaning, for half my 
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relatives are or were in Siberi- 
an slave camps.) 

3 — End as an Explorer 
(Last year I subbed to a fan- 
zine called Varioso as the re- 
sult of a review in Future; 
one issue had a column by 
Harmon, so apparently he’s 
another fan turned pro.) 

4 — To Err is Inhuman 
(Good, but the way the end- 
ing was written, I gather that 
it was intended to be a sur- 
prise; it certainly wasn’t! ) 

5 — Blow that Horn of 
Plenty (A little confusing due 
to the style of writing, but 
fair.) 

In general, the whole issue 
was pretty good. But I no- 
ticed a strange coincidence. 
The last time I read one of 
‘your magazines from cover to 
cover was the Oct ’58 Future, 


Then like now, the stories © 


seemed to come in pairs. The 
best 2 were of almost equal 
quality, as were the next 2, 
and finally the last story stood 
alone. 

I’ve noticed another strange 
thing about your magazines. 
With almost every issue of al- 
most every other magazine, the 
quality of a story is directly 
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proportional to its length, but 
this doesn’t hold for you. Ap- 
parently the authors send you 
their better shorts, but poorer 
novelettes. _ 

Oh yes, the best ane I ever 
read in a magazine of yours 
was Merril’s “Homecalling’’, 

I have no objections to the 
new covers, but don’t the is- 
sues depicting rockets sell as 
well as those embellished by 
broads? 

Well, that’s it for now. 
Writing this letter, reading it, 
& retyping it has taken a total. 
of 7 hours (2 hours just to re- 
type it), more than enough to 
have read Falling Torch. Re- 
typing it_ was necessary, for 
you saw what happened to the 
meeting notice which I com- 
posed directly on stencil. 

EDMUND R. MESKYS, - 
723 45 St. 
Brooklyn 20, New York 


Of course everyone doesn’t 
like to write letters, or doesn’t 


have the time! And I certain- - 


ly appreciate the labor and 
time you went to, Edmund. 
I’ve segregated sections of 
your letter which applied to 
Future Science Fiction for 
appearance in “Down To 
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Earth”, so you'll get some ex- 
tra run for your effort.) 

The whole point of that edi- 
torial was not to accuse any- 
one, but to explain what had 
happened. I’ll admit that the 
fall-off in mail over the years 
has proved something of a dis- 
appointment to me, as well as 
to other editors with whom 
I’ve discussed the subject. But 
my disappointment alone was 
not the reason why fan-slant- 
ed material was discontinued. 
The editor does not always 
have complete say as to the 
policy of a magazine—and 
what happened here was that 
the front office felt (and per- 
haps correctly, though we 
can’t be absolutely sure) that 
the lack of response indicated 
a corresponding lack of inter- 
est on the part of the active 
fans—those who have the 
largest stake in fan-slanted 
material. Perhaps it would be 
better to drop such material 
and see if it made any differ- 
ence, . 


What inspired writing that 
editorial was seeing com- 
plaints written by active fans 
about the fact that the science 
fiction magazines -were no 
longer using fan-slanted ma- 
terial—and these complaints 
appeared not in the letter de- 
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partments of the science fic- 
tion magazines, but in the let- 
ter departments of fan maga- 
zines. ~The complaints were 
written not by people, like 
yourself, who find it difficult 
to write letters (or haven’t the 
time) but who are very active 
in the fan magazines, 


What I was trying to say 
then, was not, “You fellows 
ought to support me by writ- 
ing letters to me and I think 
you're horrid not to do so”— 
after all, that would be self- 
pity, wouldn’t it?. No, what I 
was saying was, “You fellows 
are being silly in complaining 
about science fiction maga- 
zines not paying attention to 
you, when you can’t find time 
to pay attention to them. Sure, 
it’s your own business who 
you write letters to—but don’t 
blame the science fiction mag- 
azines if, when a _ publisher 
wants to know whether fan- 
slanted material has any fol- 
lowing, the editor can’t show 
that it ‘pulls’. You’re being 
like voters who stay away 
from the polls in droves, and 
then lament the defeat of their 
favorite candidate. 


Oh, by the way—the title of 
this magazine is SCIENCE. 
FICTION STORIES. That 
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phrase “The Original” is just 
there to indicate that we were 
the first to use the title SCI- 
ENCE FICTION and SCI- 
ENCE FICTION STORIES, 
whereas all others using this 
title had preceded the words 
“Science Fiction” with some 
adjective—A stounding sci- 
ence fiction, etc, But it’s no 
more a part of this magazine’s 
title than is “The Honorable” 
before some distinguished 
person’s name actually a part 
of his name, 


PROBLEM STATED 


Dear Editor: 
.I think most fans still sup- 
port science fiction—they just 
take it for granted and talk 
about it less. Would you as- 
sume that married people have 
lost interest in sex, just be- 
cause they don’t talk about it 
any more? Me, I’ve been out 
of active fandom for years, 
but I still read most of the 
available science fiction maga- 
zines, pocket-books, etc. 
Without review columns in 
the regular magazines, I’m 
afraid fanzines will die out, 
and then where will you get 
replacements for fanzine-bred 
writers like Silverberg, Marion 
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Zimmer, Bradbury, Tucker, — 
Chad Oliver, etc., and editors 
like yourself, Wollheim, 
Knight, Shaw, etc.? 
J. T. OLIVER, 315 27th St., 
Columbus, Ga. 


Fan magazine review col- 
umns began to appear in the 
science fiction magazines be- 


_cCause editors received hun- — 


dreds of letters from readers, 
almost every month, asking 
for them. My opinion is that 
when this happens again, 
you'll see such departments. 
popping up again, 


FROM HONG KONG 


Dear Sir: 
My apologies in advance for — 
the handwriting, but I’d like 
to get a vote in before the © 
“deadline just once, and cannot 
wait for typewriter access. 
You still write the best edi- 
torials in the business. Re: the 
current one, “Who’s To 
Blame?” I have alse bemoaned 
the decline of fan-slanted 
material in the science fiction 
magazines, without doing 
‘much about it except complain 
to my correspondents. It is a 
singularly unrewarding act for 
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me to write to a science fiction 
editor, anyhow—with very few 
exceptions, my comments on 
the (for example) June issue 
of Unlikely BEM each the 
harried editor three issues lat- 
er. He is knee-deep in the De- 
cember issue, and June is an- 
cient history. Feasibly, my 
comments might have some 
small effect on long-range pol- 
icy, but otherwise, Mr. 
Lowndes, I don’t think that 
I’m to blame. 

After all, my first intima- 
tion that fandom existed was 
through the fan departments 
of the old Thrilling Wonder 
and Startling Stories. T’ve al- 
ways liked the magazines with 
fan departments and big, fat 
letter sections. These things 
give a feeling of intimacy and 
a personality to a book which 
otherwise would be tacking. I 
always read the -stories, of 
course, but I always read them 
last. First comes the editorial, 
the letters, the fan sections, 
and the science article. (When 
these are included.) 


Yes, I’m in favor of a re- 
_ turn to fannish things and a 
large, incoherent letter section. 
So put it all in 10-point type 


» 
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to save space—imost fans have 
young eyes and the rest of us 
can use an old flashlight lens. 
Back to the September Sci- 
ence Fiction Stories—see the 
preference coupon attached, 
and allow me to explain the 
contradictory votes. Since my 
reading speed is about 525 
words per minute, and I read 
a lot, I find it convenient and 
even informative to reread 
something a week or two after 
the first reading. Ergo, the 
numbers on the left are my 
opinion after reading once, 
and those on the right from 
the second reading. I don’t 
know whether this information- 
is helpful or merely confusing. 
I should like to subscribe, 
but you make no provision for 
overseas postage. How much, . 
please? 
ART WILSON, c/o CAT, 
Kattak Airport, Kowtoon, 
j Hong Kong 


First of all—as I wrote you, 
Art—let me say that our over- 
seas subscription rate is $3.00 
per year. This applies both to 
Science Fiction Stories and 
Future Science Fiction. 

Like yourself, I read the 
departments in science fiction 
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pe ct : yin ie ll Send You This Handsome 
fan, the biggest SAMPLE CASE-FREE 


thing in each issue E and Show You How to Make 
was the letter sec- bdr rrp 
tion. Not that I 
didn’t Tead and re- 
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ing did look some- 
what confusing at 
‘first, but now I find 
it quite interesting. 
(I'll note the second 
ratings on my sheet, 
since they indicate 
final votes.) I’ve 
found less  diver- 
gences, generally, 
in re-reading sci- 
ence fiction maga- 
zines of yester-year 
—20 or 30 years 
back. A few stories, 
of course, no longer 
carry the thrill they 
held for me back in 


Fires all popular 
+22 short. Alamo 
Brand new 1959 modet 
in NICKEL TFSEt 
Precisiom meds: throughout 
About 5 incties in length 
A resular $18.95 value, yours 
for omite $14.95: Shipped Express Collect 

Send cash, check or money order fo .+« 


T= ARSENAL, 33 W. HARRISON 
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Could Simon Ark Discover 
The Macabre Motive in 
THE CASE OF THE 
RAGGED RAPIST 


don't miss the January 


DOUBLE ACTION 
DETECTIVE 
the 30’s, etc.; some ~ MAGAZINE 


Now on sale at all stands 
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GOLD! GOLD! GOLD! 


Locate J.ost_or Buried Treasures, which 
includes GOLD and SILVER Coins, Metal 
nee zaeer a or Dies oe with 


POWERFU. 
SLECTRONIC METAL LOCA 
This dependable instrument pig 
by anyone for locating metal objects buried 
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NO for aig 
plete FREE infor- 
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ber! Be the FIRST 
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own this up-to-the 
a aabe OCA- 
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AT LAST A NEW FORM-FITTING WASHABLE BKACEK 
WITH ADJUSTABLE LEG-STRAPS THA'L'S GUAKANTEED 
TO BE THE MOST COMFORTABLE YOU EVEK WORE! 
NO SNAPS, NO LACES, NO STEEL, Amazing new kind 
of flat groin pad for support with complete comfort. BEST 
TOO AS AFTER OPERATION SUPPONT. Order by MAIL, 
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WRIGHT BRACER CO. 
Dept. 154, 403 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 


seem better than 
they did at the 
time. But most of 
them strike me as 
good—and I’m as- 
tonished to find the 
number which I re- 
member as being 
just as bad the first 
time. 


Now comes a 
reader who does not 


"agree with you 


about my writing 
the best editorials 
in the business... 


COMMUNICA- 
TION ZERO | 


Dear Editor: 

For the first time 
this morning I read 
your science fiction 
book. 


However, I was a 
little disappointed in 
your editorial en- 
titled, “Who’s . To 
Blame?” From. the 
tone of your voice 
(in a sensitive ap- 
plication to words), . 
I found that you are 
too well aware of 
your lack of real ap- 


preciation of your 
readers. 

What you said in 
s00000 many words, 
could have been said 
in a brief, concise 
form—and what you 
were really telling 
your readers that 
you~ do not have 
enough readers, And 
the self-pity you ap- 
plied to yourself was 
appalling! 

Get some good fic- 
tion writers in your 
book, some eatable 
stories and make the 
language soar to 
heights—not down 
to hellbottom, as you 
yourself think, feel 
and act. 

FRANCES 

De BELLA, 

135-44 118th St., So. 
Ozone Park.20, 
New York 


‘Looks as if I fell 
flat on my face, so 
far as getting the 
point of that edito- 
rial across to you, 
Frances. Just the 
same, I appreciate 
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STE 
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tor rod. Has 
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BL 


RIFLED BARREL with 
Easy and fun to_ shoot. 


Terrific for target shooting, varmit hunting or 
as a home defense weapon. Only $12.95. Leather 


holster $2.25. 100 rds. 


only $1. Shipped F. 
charges collect. 


Send _ cash, 


of .22 short ball ammo 
oO. B. Los Angeles, express 
check or oO. 


COD's require $7.50 deposit. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Purchasers must be 18 years old. Res. of 
lL. A. & vicinity, please purchase at our store, 
SEAPORT TRADERS, INC. Dept. DA-11 
121 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Colif. 
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The skilled hand of the German 
gunsmith is responsible for this .22 


ealibre, 6-shot repeater automatic 
with self-ejecting clip. Just 4” long, 
fits easily into pocket or purse 
Ideal for sporting events, stage use. 
(not available to Calif. residents), 
Comes for $6:95 ppd! from Best 
Values, Dept. G-160, 403 Market, 
Newark, New Jersey.. 
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} think that I was a 
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== pyyour telling me so—and I'll 
try to make further editorial 
scribblings clearer. Mean- 
while, does my reply to Mr. 
Meskys’ letter above make 
better sense? 


LONG-STORY LOVER 


‘Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

| Here’s: hoping I do better— 
last time I mailed yow a letter, 
you only’ received my check. I 
found the letter two months 
later. Now I hope [ don’t for- 
get. the cheek. (Since Pm on 
‘that subject, I want 12 issues 
lof each: Future Science Fic- 
tion and Science Fiction Sto- 


| Here is how I rate the sto- 
ties im the September issue of 
SFS: (1) “Eye of the Behold- 
er”, (2) “To Err is [niiuman”, 
(3) “End As. An. Explorer”, 
(4) “Blow That Horn. of. Plen- 
ty”, and (5) “Special City”. 
By this rating, you would 
short-story 
, but Pm not. I love those 
novels, and. if one is good it 
ican. be the entire magazine. 
You. had real good length in 
your serial, “Caduceus Wild”. 
I would like to see you get a 
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but it seems that 
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you can get any 
length to a_ story 
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10 Day Free Trial 

Try-it for 10 days free. If you are not 100% 
delighted simply return after 10 days for 
prompt refund of full purchase price. Don’t 
delay! Order now! Simply send $1 plus 25c 
shipping charge to:, 


my vote to Silver- 
berg, since he is my 
favorite active sci- 
ence fiction writer. 
Your cover is at- 
tractive, it stands 


out pretty well on 
the news stands. I 
generally spot the 
magazine I want 
easily, because they 
are very few. (How 
many science fiction 
magazines were be- 
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ing published 


the word 


the cover of my dear 


Mr. Palmer’s Ottler | 
He had a} 
real magazine—at | 
me | = 


Worlds. 


least it made 
start again—but | & 


soon it was ali over.) 


Are you going to 
enlarge your maga- 


zine, as Galaxy has | 
others 
may be doing? I 


done, and 


know it is a tough 
decision, but 





extra, and have 
to read. 
I -liked your edi- 


torial, ‘‘Who’s 
Blame”, and I am 


glad you don’t run | 
material. I buy | 
your magazines for | 
the stories that are | 





fan 


in them. ““The Reck- | 
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in. 
1941? That’s when 
I momentarily | 
stopped reading sci- | 
ence fiction. In 1955, | 
“Tarzan” 
caught my eye on 
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oning” I like, even 
though 
been voting—it 


seems as if I just” 


can’t get them 
mailed. Your edito- 
rial, “The Reckon- 
ing”, and a few let- 
ters in your maga- 
zines do give it a 
very good personali- 
ty. Any time an edi- 
tor of a magazine 
has a few things to 
say, each issue, it 
shows the readers 
that he cares what 
happens to his maga- 
zines—and I know 
that you do. You 
have had some very 
good editorials in 
the last year, espe- 


cially in Future 


Science Fiction. 
Mr. Bill Hamling 
had a pair of maga- 
zines that had good 
personality and you 
have reached to the 
point where he with- 
drew. I am sure that 
he would not have 


‘done so, if there 


had been any oth- 
[Turn To Page 130] 


I haven’t™ 


ory, 











: New developed 
modenn medica a sang = 
a on. ba ay on lean bodies. | 


























an extra neh ” day! Ori (@) 
your money back! Why should 
you dread roing to parties 
and soci als, simply because | 


Winy look scrawny and spindly? \ 
ever feel self-conscious 
about your body again? = 
you’re underweight*® .., 
just a little on the thin side, re 
due to a appetite, or bad 
dietary a ee oe pm a on 
up to - hea a at- 
tractive weight without hie 
cise ... dangerous £ 
or special diet ... °: mo: 
quickly, mare. mee than you 

ever dream Das Pee ee 
with MORE-WAT MORE- WAT 
contains no dangerous d ~ee you eat it like 
candy! Yet ... if you were ‘to have this same 
prescription compounded to your order, it would 
cost you many times more. However, through 
this introducto) offer, you can obtain 4-way 
MORE-WATE tablets ... a full 30-day supply 
for only $2.98 with an absolute mone y-bac 
guarantee! Yes, try MORE-WATE for TEN DAYS 
ee and if not entirely delighted with weight 
gained, return the = | gBupply for full re- 
md! You’ve nothng A ++» and weight to 
gain! ct now! Step the _ = or the gal 
that everyone calls nitieey bei top being the 
guy or 1@ gal who dveads summer and going 
parties and socials because it means everyone 
ein enjoy themselves and you won’t. Don’t be a 
wallflower, because you have a figure like a 


























Not one child yet has failed to go for and ask 
for more MORE-WATE tablets! Stop worrying 
about children not eating enough, give them 
MORE-WATE tablets—it stimulates their appetite 
eee they eat it like candy! 





Now at last More-Wate plan that puts firm, 
attractive pounds and inches on your body, 
chest, arms ond legs. 


START GAINING WEIGHT IN 24 HOURS! 


MEN ARE OFTEN AS 

BSE Agr" oe sao 
ALLURING AND 

DON’T HAVE EYE-CATCHIN VES 

CHILDREN WHO WON’T ‘EAT AND 

ARE UNDERWEIGHT, OFTEN A 

SKINNY! 


















broomstick! Gain more weight! 





SUPPLY 1OoR 
ONLY 
The 4-way MORE-WATE> tab- 


lets are unconditionally guar- 
anteed to put on ne sas 
or it doesn’t cost — en- 
ny! MORE-WATE is a eli- 
cious, full strength, 4-way 
tablet ... combines not 
just one * «= & or two *o © but if 
4 the most amazing aids ‘ 
for gaining weight known to ~™' 
medical science. est oe 
is not a liquid ... not 
powder. It’s a delicious, +7 AE. 
ant-tasti “tablet! It contains 
vitamin B-12 ... the amazing 
red vitamin doctors ash ne many 
underweight patients in hospitals’ eee Ft Con- 
tains Iron that helps correct. iron deficiency, 
anemia and builds rich red blood. It contains ap- 
petite-building vitamin B-1 ,.,. and it contains 
nutritious easily assimilated malt, ode Rann mg 
ingredient that helps your bod 
the food you eat into well rot : 2 
of being wasted. That’s the Bing of ues on 
weight. Now you can ee food to add new 
pounds to your arms, “at... hips, thighs, as 
legs. Now you don’t have to be skinn eee 
afraid to be seen socially and be ashamed of 
your figure! You must achieve the figure you 
want ... or don’t pay anything. Act now! 


SENSATIONAL 10-DAY TEST? 


Mail the coupon now! Test the amazing MORE- 
WATE tablet plan for 10 days at our expe 

If after 10 days roe friends, your mirror and 
you scale do not i you that you have gained 
weight and look better, you pay nothing! 














“MAIL THIS NO:RISK-TRIAL COUPON NOW! 





‘ 
- More-Wate Company, Dept. M366 

5 403 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 

i Just mail your name and address and $2.98 
a cash, check or money order. You will re- 
> ceive a 30-day supply of MORE-WATE TAB- 
e 
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LETS (improved formula) and MORE-WATE 
PLAN postage prepaid. - 

Send me Special 30-day supplv ‘2° | 
he I 1 that | : 











$2.98. 
alighted with MORE-WATE and MORL- WATE 
PLAN I can return in 10 days for full pur- 
chase price refund. 
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er means—he had two wonder- 
ful magazines. 
Well, that about does it up 
real good for now. 
CHARLES WILSON, 
Box 904, 
Miami, Oklahoma 


Both the letter and the 
check arrived safely, under 
the same cover, Charles. The 
front office thanks you for 
the subscription, and I thank 


you for both the sub and the 


letter, 
The reason why Mr. Silver- 
berg isn’t submitting long 


novels, length of “Caduceus 
Wild”, to me is that we aren’t 


J 


SCIENCE FICTION STORIES 


using serials any more. Can’t 
expect readers to wait two 
months between each install- 
ment of a three or four part 
serial, And splitting a real 
long one into two parts would 
leave too little room for any- 
thing else. 

We haven’t come to any de- 
cision as to whether the size 
(and, naturally, price) of this 
magazine will be increased. 

Let’s see—in 1941, there 
were 14 science fiction titles 
and 6 weird and/or fantasy 
titles. Of course, some of 
these did not last through the 
year, but even so there were 
still a lot of them continued 
into 1942, RAWL 
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DAY OF THE GLACIER (Lafferty) 
PURITAN PLANET (Emshwiller) 
ONCE IN A BLUE MOON (Knight) 


Readers’ Preference Coupon 


Rate items from 1.to 4 inorder of preference — however: ties 
are perfectly okay, (If you thought a story really outstanding, rate 
it ‘A’; if you thought a story really poor, rate it “X’’.) 





Mail this coupon to SCIENCE FICTION STORIES, c/o Columbia 
Publications, Inc., 241 Church Street, New York 13, New York. 
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SEAPORT TRADERS 


Warehouse Sale 


Here’s your chance to make the purchase of a lifetime. Not only will you 
save money, but you have the confidence in knowing thot “everything is 
authentically advertised and backed wp with Seoport’s famous guarantee 
of satisfaction. All orders filled promptly from our vast warehouse stock 
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Revolver Cal. .45 .. $14.95 er eae 


This is the latest model adopted by British Armed | Pert gun slinger and first 


Forces. It to draw, then this ts the 
Imooth action. ire either ase singie or double action, | holster for you. This au~ Remington Derringer popular in the Jate 1800's. Valu 


Bosca ‘i i. thentic fast draw holster able collectors’ item. Fine “old world” gun craftaman- 
BES CONDITION ab eal Seas.” Holter parce: | Keeps you from coming [ship has been employed to give you a superior hand- 


-22 CAL. 


Imported from Europe. It is an exact copy of famous 
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V feather. craftsmen cut Derringer. Accurate. Shoots .22 short, long or lone 
1 top grade saddle leather rite ammo. Beautiful blued finish with contrasting 
ITALIAN ] 0, your individual |re- [checkered black grips. Only $19.95. Western Derringer 
POCKET e I good Mt feel, and free- 
. [dom of action. Rein- 1 
AUTOMATIC ’ | forced” and neavily 1 
. I thrilling fast draw fea $s & W.38 
‘ Give waist, hip measure- “ 
Imported direct by us from Taly’s finest ment (eholce of elther | 
Sun manufacturer. ‘Trim, compact weapon ! 
fires powerful and easily obtainable .25 ! 
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Avaliable In Diack or saddle leather finish. Comptete 

belt and holster (regularly $30.00) only $19.95. Lefty ! oe ter OEING CORTE Tron seneres 
ee Forces in WWII. -shot, swing-out cylinder, 

Aine condition Inside and out. A $60 value 

new. 3" Darrel, wt. 31 oz, fixed 

Anish, hardwod grips. Fires Amer 


| ammo Only $24.95 
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Specially selected, like new—-#17-95. out second best. Expert [Eun & still retain all the features of the original 
quirements, insuring « g detster $3 25. 
stitehed for @ Mfetime of 

.25 Cal. $19.95 i 
at or "43, calibers): make and barrei_tengtn | Revolver. . $24.95 

Cal. American. ‘made” ammo, These are 

train Siuomaties With original fac 

tiny blue finish. Makes excelent. plinking and 


protection weapon. Fixed sights. Weight approx, 
Ot, Genhot capacity, $19 


COLT .45 
Automatic BARGAIN 
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Hxcettont 


Sensational new slide rod 22 shoots all three—tong. = be 
ort, and long rifle .22 ammo. Double and sing Cis. 
action. A tight, well-made piece, it looks like an old = 


frontier revolver, acts like an old frontier revolver, , 
fin fr fanc GOacnanaaee Noe practi toa ga IBINOCULARS. ny oes 


Ing. Looks sharp as @ tack. Feels just right. Not $63, l 
Roloter $2685; Molter alone sia, "Nt 48 Guaranteed new & perfect In every reapect optically 
. Holster alone, $7.50. ~ fect In every respect op! 
Vand’ mechanically. Full size, calibrated for center 
J foes Coated objective and ocular lenses. Dust d& 
molsture proof. Lenses precision ground so that you 
can easily locate and pinpoint distant objects 
NEW tremely light welent, no viewing fatigue, Terrife ber- 
gain for shooters, outdoorsmen 
Famous ‘Superior light retraction 
aa verse lighting condition 
in finish with strap, Pits 


ake 
M REVOLVER $13.95 into beautiful pig: p. COMPLETE 
BELGIUM PISTOL $1 9.95 rey. : 7.x 50 Binocular, carrying case, nty and gift box 
. Excellent for target, plinking or defense. Thousands! Regularly $29.95, NOW ONLY $14.65. Order while they 
° dold. This new S-shot Rosco Vest Pocket revolver ta al Inst. 
Sorry, we can't divulge the name of this famous-make | tight, accurate, well-made piece. 2'2” bbi., 5” overall. 
in this advertisement. due to the sensational Low | Fires ular 22 short ammo. Features side gate) BRIGHT 
PRICE. Terrific bargain. Available in Cals loading, hair trigger adjustment, screw-in ejector rod. t 
340 or 22 Long Rifle Blue, Gift boxed, only | Hag steel rifled barrel with blade front sight Normally NICKELLED 
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22 TARGET | British oops for Cpeciat Laden’ 
ug. Bei rit- 
PISTOL... $21.95 ' Ish Toyal Proof $14.98 REVOLVER . . $39.95 
ouse marks, 

Fires standard & high velocity shorts. longs & L.R. 
ammo, Excellent for target, plinking or home protec- 
ton, Specs: 9-shot revolver, double & single action. Ramp front sight. 


solid frame, safety cyl. (recessed head space). Choice y + 
of 4” bbl. or 2” bbl. Only $21.95. Walnut stock. 7-shot 


Made in Smith & Wesson, these 
fine 6-shot revolvers with swing-out eyl- 
pinder are terrific buys. Fine condition 
inside & out. Fixed sights with 
clip. Fires shorts, longs|'"*! eb 
and LR, ammo. Weighs 7§nickel-plated finish and sharp stag Krips 
Ibs. 20" bbl. Outside condi-Fires pop. American made .38 Special 
tion good, bore good. Mechani-Is. & W. ammo. Only $39.95. Leather hol- 
cally perfect. Excellent for ri-lster only $3.95 
fle teams. 1 ’ ‘ 


Dependable, compact. Makes GENUINE MEXICAN LONGHORNS 


out cyl, 6-shot, 4" barrel, fixed cas back in 1521 at Vera Cruz, Mesico. Horns are Each set has its own individual markings yet 
orig. Colt hardwood grips, newly hand-polished to a smooth-as-silk surface. Leather appears approximately as set shown, Makes 2 
food condition inside & out, Pires popular Centerpiece is genuine hand tooled wonderful. Conversation piece when 
placed above fireplace, mantel Sets 


38 Colt ammo. Only $32.50 Ride. Choice of dark of 
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NEW DISCOVERY 
IN HYPNOTISM 


shows how to hypnotize 
in 30 seconds! 


Yes, an amazing new method has been developed to 
bring on quick, easy induction of the hypnotic trance. 
Now, for the first time, you too can benefit from this 
recent discovery in hypnotic induction. 


QUICK RESULTS eel 


Want to hypnotize your friends? Your club members? HOW TO HYPNOTIZE is a 
remarkable primer that shows you just how to master the latest improved induction 
methods. The author, a widely experienced hypnotist and consultant, gives you the 
exact positions to take, the precise phraseology, all the steps necessary to hypnotize 
even the most difficult subjects. 








ENTIRELY NEW METHOD 


SHOWS YOU STEP BY STEP 


Until recently the process of hypnotic induction was large- This book ~which has been acclaimed by doctors and 


ly based on trial and error methods which succeeded mainly 
with subjects who were highly susceptible to hypnosis in the 
first place. The truth is that these highly susceptible subjects 
make up a very small percentage of the population. That is 
why amateurs and beginning hypnotists have so often been 
disappointed in their attempts at trance induction. Now, 
however, recent scientific research has developed ENTIRE- 
LY NEW METHODS that are not only sure fire in their 
results but quick and easy to achieve! For the first time, 
these new methods are presented in HOW TO HYPNOTIZE 
in language that you can easily and successfully follow on 
the very first reading! 


Photographically Illustrated 

40 photographic illustrations show how 
you can achieve trance induction in as 
Nittle as 30 seconds! 








FREE 10-DAY OFFER 


FREE 10-day examination of this 
book is offered to you if you mail 
us coupon today. If not delighted 
with results return it within 10 
days for full refund of the pur- 
chase price. 





















a a 


psychologists — is guaranteed to give you all the know-how 
ry to induce the trance state in others. It not only 
ins the latest discoveries in hypnotic induction, but it 
shows step by step, move by move, exactly how to bring on 
the trancé; how to transform the trance into deeper and still 
deeper states; and how to terminate the trance quickly and 
effectively without any dangers whatsoever. You are even 
given alternative methods, so that you can actually chose 


the one that suits you best. 






USED BY DOCTORS 


The book that is being used by doctors and psy- 
chologists to learn hypnotic induction is now 


available to you FOR ONLY 












GUARANTEE 


This guarantees you that HOW TO HYPNOTIZE will show you how to in 
duce the trance, or your purchase price will be refunded upon return 
of the book. Signed, BOND BOOK 


Bond Book Co., Dept. HK-239 t 
43 W. lst Street, New York 23, N.Y. 
Send How to Hypnotize for 10 day Free trial. My purchase price will a 
be promptly refunded if I’m not satisfied 

























C Send C.0.0. I'll pay postman $1.98 plus postage. 
] | enclose $1.98. Bond Book pays postage 
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